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The mind becomes tranquil and pleasant by the cultivation of 
friendship, compassion, satisfaction and indifference (respectively) 
towards the happy, the unhappy, the blessed and the accursed. 


—Yoga-sutras of Patanjali 
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Dancing girl’s worship—Painting by Nandalal Bose 
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FRONTISPIECE 


A Buddhist legend narrates that King AjataSatru of Rajagriha 
had forbidden on pain of death any honours shown to Buddha’s 
relic-shrine. To insult the shrine, Srimati, a court dancer devoted 
to Buddha, was ordered to dance before the relics. As she did so, 
she discarded all her jewellery one by one, and she was found 
wearing ascetical garbs underneath her dance dress. She was 
beheaded for showing devotion to Buddha. 
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THOUGHTS ON BUDDHA AND BUDDHISM 
By 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


On this full-moon day of Vaisakha I have come to join 
in the birthday celebrations of the Lord Buddha, and 
to bow my head in reverence to him whom I regard 
in my inmost being as the greatest man ever born on 
this earth. This is no formal demonstration of adoration 
on my part, befitting the occasion. I offer him here, 
today, the homage I have offered him again and again 
in the deep privacy of my soul. 

I had once gone on a visit to Bodh-Gaya, and 
it had thrilled me to think that he who had hallowed 
the earth by the touch of his feet had once come to 
that very place in the flesh. Why, I had thought with 
a pang, had I not been born in his day, that I might 
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have received his holy influence directly with all my 
mind and all my body ! 

At the same time, it had occurred to me that the 
immediate present is extremely limited in its compass, and 
hazy with the dust raised by the whirlwind of contemporary 
events. History has proved again and again that 
nearness in time clouds our vision, so that we fail to 
realize fully the greatness of the supremely great among 
us. How often in his lifetime the Buddha was hurt and 
wronged by the spite and antagonism of petty minds ; 
how often they spread false calumny about him to belittle 
his transcendent greatness! Hundreds of men who were 
near to him in the physical sense could never feel the 
immense distance that separated him from them in spirit ; 
in the common haunts of men his uncommon sublimity 
went unrecognized. It was just as well, therefore, that 
it had not been given to me to see him amid the dust 
and haze of current events. 

The greatest among men take their place in eternity 
the moment they are born; from the present moment 
they reach far back into the past and_ forward 
into the distant future. This I realized that day 
in that temple to which I have referred. I saw a 
poor fisherman there who had come across _ the 
seas from far Japan to expiate for some misdeed. 
Evening passed slowly into the solitude and silence of 
midnight, and still he sat with folded hands repeating 
with intense concentration, Buddham Saranam gacchami : 
In the Buddha do I seek my refuge. So many centuries 
had passed since the Sakya prince had left his palace 
home and gone out into the night to strive that men 
may be freed from sorrow ; and there, that night, before 
me was this pilgrim from Japan praying to him for 
refuge in his deep distress. To that humble penitent 
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he was closer and more real than all else on the earth 
perceptible to the senses; his deathless presence had 
touched the life of the poor sinner seeking deliverance. 
By the light of his spirit’s flaming aspiration he could 
see him who was the Man Supreme. If the Buddha 
had appeared before his contemporaries as a powerful 
king or a victorious general, he could have easily impressed 
his age and won honour for himself; but that honour, 
abundant as it might have been in his day, would have 
passed into oblivion with the passage of time. His 
subjects might have been awe-struck by his regal splendour, 
the indigent might have admired his riches, or the 
weak his power ; but it is the man striving for perfection 
of the human spirit who alone can acknowledge and 
acclaim the Supreme Man against the background of all 
time. That is why we see Buddha the mahayogin seated, 
today, on the throne of men’s hearts, the glory of his 
manifestation in the distant past crossing the bounds of his 
time and continuing beyond the present. It is to him 
that men still come, tormented by their passions and 
painfully conscious of their own shortcomings, and say : 
I seek refuge in the Buddha. It is in this intimate 
realization by the spirit of man of his presence through 
the ages, that we find his truest manifestation. 

Ordinary persons like us express ourselves in our 
relations with one another : we are known by the class or 
race or community to which we belong. Very few have 
been born on earth who were self-luminous, whose light 
was not a borrowed light, who stood fully revealed in 
their own radiance of truth. We see partial expressions. 
of Man in many persons renowned for their wisdom, 
learning, heroism or statesmanship, who have dominated 
others by their own will and moulded history in the 
pattern of their own desires. But the complete expression 
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of Man is seen in him alone who represents in himself 
all men in all ages and lands, and whose consciousness 
has not been broken up by the customary walls of age 
or race or nation. 

Man reveals himself in truth, the truth of which the 
Upanishad speaks : He alone knows the truth who knows 
all living creatures as himself. He is the complete man 
who has known the truth thus, and he shines in the glory 
of his own humanity. As the Upanishad says: He who 
sees himself in all and all in himself can never remain 
concealed. 

He stands revealed for all time. But this manifestation 
is obscured in the majority of men today. We can catch 
glimpses of the truth in them, but much remains hidden 
from sight. When the earth was first created, the entire 
globe was wrapped in a thick vapour; only the highest 
mountain-tops could be seen here and there rising above 
the mantle of vapour into the clear light. Similarly, most 
men today are wrapped in their self-interest and pride, 
with their consciousness obscured. The truth where the 
spirit has free play remains undeveloped in them. 

The creations of men are still imperfect. How could 
we have recognized the truth in man behind this thick 
veil of imperfection if it had not suddenly revealed itself 
in some self-luminous and transcendent person? To 
man’s great good fortune his true self has flamed up in 
Buddha who showed himself as one who had accepted all 
humanity within his heart. What then can hide him 
from view—what narrow walls of time or place or 
hankering for the fulfilment of petty immediate ends ? 

At the end of his austerities Buddha rose up and 
manifested himself to the world. In the glory of that 
manifestation, the true India was revealed. The light 
spread far beyond the geographical boundaries of India 
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to eternize his advent in the history of mankind. India 
became a land of pilgrimage, that is to say, people of 
other lands were drawn to her by bonds of kinship ; for, 
through the words of the Buddha, India had accepted 
all men as kins. India ignored none and, therefore, 
remained unacknowledged by none. The barriers of race 
and country were swept away by the flood of truth, and 
India’s message reached men of all races in every land. 
To that invitation came response from China and Burma 
and Japan, Tibet and Mongolia; the obstruction of seas 
and mountains gave way before that irresistible call. In 
far distant lands men proclaimed the epiphany; they 
announced that they had seen the Supreme Man shining 
like the sun that had rent the veil of darkness. They 
gave lasting shape to this proclamation in a thousand 
images of stone in plain and desert. With infinite labour 
they gave expression to their adoration in image and 
picture and stupa. They seemed to say that their adoration 
of one who was so far above the common run of men 
must be shown by achieving what appeared impossible. 
They were moved by a marvellous inspiration ; in deep 
darkness they painted pictures on the walls of caves, they 
carried enormous blocks of stone up to the tops of 
mountains to build temples there. Their skill crossed 
the seas and gave birth to exquisite works of art in far 
lands; the artists chose to remain unknown, only 
transmitting to posterity the mantra that had inspired 
them: In the Buddha do I seek my refuge. In Borobudur 
in Java I saw the stories of Buddha’s nativity, carved in 
hundreds of images round the sté#pa, each a_ perfect 
specimen of the sculptor’s art, chiselled with loving care 
and infinite pains. This is at once an example of the 
cultivation of art and the practice of austerity—the tapasya 
that eschews all desire for the fruits of work and for 
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name and renown, and aims only at the dedication of 
all that is best in oneself to glorify him who is worthy of 
being adored and remembered for all time. Men have 
gone through great suffering and hardship to fulfil what 
their devotion to him demanded, saying that only by the 
supreme creations of that munificent genius which speaks 
in the language of universal humanity, could they truly 
proclaim that he had come for all men in all ages. That 
was what he had asked of men—that their self-expression 
should be through work that was arduous and enduring, 
work that would signify the victory and liberation of the 
spirit. So we find in those far-off days of the past, his 
worship established in all its vigour all over this great 
Eastern continent—even in remote and _ inaccessible 
corners of it—and his glory proclaimed in desert plains, 
in solitary caves and on mountain-tops. A _ still more 
precious offering was laid at his feet when the Emperor 
Asoka publicly confessed his own misdeeds in letters 
carved on stone, proclaimed the glory of the religion of 
love and non-violence, and left, in his stone pillars an 
abiding emblem of his reverential homage to the Master. 
Was there ever a king like him on earth ? 

The Master to whose inspiration he owed his 
greatness needs to be invoked today even more fervently 
than in his day. The cruel stupidity of wicked racial 
discriminations and caste and colour bars, parading as 
religion, has stained the earth with blood; mutual 
hatred, more deadly than mutual violence, outrages 
humanity at every step. Today, in this hapless land 
poisoned by fratricidal malice, we yearn for a word 
from him who had proclaimed love and compassion for 
all creatures as the path to salvation. May that best 
of men appear again to save what is best in man from 
destruction. He never cheated man of the greatest gift 
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that one can give to another—the gift of respect. The 
charity which he called a virtue does not consist in the 
giving of alms from a safe distance, avoiding all contact 
with the receiver. The true giving is a giving of oneself. 
It has been said that whatever is given should be given 
with Sraddha: respect. A gift may become a wicked 
insult if it is tainted by a sense of sanctimonious superiority 
or pride of riches. That is why the Upanishad says bhiya 
deyam: Give with awe. That religion is to be feared, 
by the practice of which we may lose our respect for 
others. In India,. of late, the practice of religion has 
proceeded along channels that spread disrespect for men 
in all directions. The danger of this is not only spiritual ; 
it is a fact of direct experience that this is the greatest 
obstacle in the way of political independence. Can 
politics ever solve this problem by extraneous means? 
The Buddha forsook princely rank and riches to strive 
for the deliverance of men from sorrow and _ suffering. 
He did not discriminate among them on the basis of 
fitness ; not one did he scorn as a barbarian or a non- 
_Aryan. He gave up his all for even the humblest and 
most ignorant of men ; his ¢apasya was inspired by love 
for all men in all lands without distinction. Shall the 
glory of that tapasya fade from India today ? 

What evil have we succeeded in keeping out by raising 
barriers between man and man? We had a full treasury, 
but what is left of it now? Have not attacks from 
outside broken open its doors and razed its walls to the 
ground? And yet, today, we are putting up wall after 
wall to keep the desire for kinship with all men, immured ; 
we have placed guards at the gates of temples to restrict 
meanly even the people’s right of worship. We could 
not save the wealth that is diminished by giving and 
spending ; we have only locked up in a_ sectarian 
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strong box the wealth of love that grows more the 
more it is given away. Our store of righteousness has 
become indistinguishable from that of worldliness. The 
India that had once held before the world a shining 
example of humanity by her respect for all men has 
now narrowed down that ideal; by her disrespect of 
men she has herself become unworthy of their respect. 
Man has become man’s worst enemy, because he is 
divorced from truth and his manhood is _ obscured. 
That is way we see in men all over the world mutual 
suspicion, fear and animosity ; and that is why the time 
has come to invoke the Supreme Man in these words: 
Manifest thyself in order that man may be manifested. 

Buddha had said: Conquer anger by compassion. 
The world saw the end of a terrible war only the other 
day. The victory that crowned one group of belligerents 
was a victory of armed might; but because brute force 
is not man’s supreme source of strength, that victory 
has proved unfruitful and is only sowing the seeds of 
fresh dissension. Man’s strength lies in mercy and 
compassion. The brute in man that has not yet perished _ 
does not allow him to realize this truth to which the 
Master paid homage when he said that all anger, whether 
one’s own or of others, must be conquered by non-anger. 
Unless man follows this injunction his life is bound to be 
a failure. The victory of anger and revenge by means 
of brute force does not bring peace, which mercy alone 
can confer. So long as man does not acknowledge this 
in his political and social life, the wicked will never cease 
from troubling, the fire of conflict between States will 
never be extinguished, the monstrous cruelty of prisons 
and the threatening frowns of army barracks will make 
life increasingly intolerable—there will be no end to all 
this misery and suffering. 
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Buddha rescues sacrificial goats in Rajagriha— Painting by 
Nandalal Bose ‘ 
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It is time, therefore, to remember him who sought 
to dissuade men from the folly of hoping to achieve 
success by violence, and asked them to conquer anger 
by kindness. In these days of the worldwide indignity 
of man it is meet that we should say: Buddham saranam 
gacchami. He will be our refuge who manifested the 
ideal of Man in himself, who spoke of the liberation 
which is not a negation but a positive reality—the 
liberation that comes not by abjuring work, but by the 
practice of self-giving through right action, and which 
consists not merely in the rejection of anger and malice 
but in the cultivation of immeasurable love and good-will 
towards all creatures. In these days, blinded as we are 
by motives of self-interst and by crude, insatiate greed, 
we seek refuge in him who came into the world to reveal 
in his own person the real self of the Universal Man. 


The great religion of the Buddha had once spread 
its living spirit of unity over the greater part of Asia. 
It drew races together and turned their hope and faith 
away from the turmoil of self-seeking. 

True, the modern facilities of science have also 
established human communication across geographical 
barriers; but in this, man has only utilised physical 
forces to overcome physical obstructions. Buddhism was. 
the first spiritual force, known to us in history, which 
drew close together such a large number of races separated 
by most difficult barriers of distance, by differences of 
language and custom, by various degrees and divergent 
types of civilization. It had its motive power, neither 
in international commerce, nor in empire-building, nor 
in scientific curiosity, nor in a migratory impulse to 
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occupy fresh teritory. It was a purely disinterested 
effort to help mankind forward to its final goal. 


I have lately been reading a book about Buddhism, 
written by one who professes this religion. Our Buddhist 
author has tried to prove that though Buddhism had 
its origin in geographical India, neither did its seed 
come from the Indian culture, nor did its root draw 
sap trom the Indian mind. In other words, he would 
make out that it was an accident, which had no previous 
history, no natural genesis in a continued line of ancestors. 
In his zeal, the author is acrimoniously violent in the 
assertion that Buddhism as a religion is absolutely contrary 
to whatever preceded it in the religious history of India. 

The child in the very process of birth manifests an 
apparent antagonism to the mother. All the same, the 
birth can never be a repudiation of the parent. There 
can be no question that Buddhism was one of the great 
products of the mother-heart of India. 

We are free to admit that after centuries of its 
domination, there was outwardly a violent reaction 
against it. But when the history of that period is 
thoroughly investigated, I have no doubt that it will be 
found that what was forcibly thrown out was no part 
of the original idea of Buddhism, but a medley of 
miscellaneous aberrations, interpolated mostly from the 
dense tangle of non-Aryan superstitions. 


That which I value most in my religion or my 
aspiration, I seek to find corroborated, in its fundamental 
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unity, in other great religions, or in the hopes expressed 
in the history of other peoples. Each great movement 
of thought and endeavour in any part of the world 
may have something unique in its expression, but the 
truth underlying any of them never has the meretricious 
cheapness of utter novelty about it. The great Ganges 
must not hesitate to declare its essential similarity to 
the Nile of Egypt, or to the Yangtse-Kiang of China. 
Only a waterspout displays a sudden arrogance of 
singularity and vanishes in the void, leaving ‘mother 
nature ashamed of so monstrous a production ! 

Whenever we find, in the immensity of the human 
mind the prototype of something which we hold most 
precious in ourselves, we should rejoice. The pride of 
special possession can cling only to those results of pot 
culture, which have merely market value. But great 
truths, like great monarchs of the forest, disdain to 
exhibit any extravagant speciality, which may offer temp- 
tation to those who are jealous of their proprietory right 
in rareness. The great is never alone; it has its aristocracy 
of the sublime, its common kinship of the immortal. 

This is why, because I consider Buddhism to be 
one of the greatest religious achievements of man, I find 
a delight in discovering some of its essential similarities, 
not only to the spiritual thought of ancient India, but 
to that of other great religions as well. Is it right that 
we should have pride merely in some special production 
of man, but not in Man himself? Only those, who have 
no respect for humanity as a whole, can believe that 
truth, in its supreme aspect, has been reached only once by 
one chosen people, leaving no alternative to others but to 
borrow from it, or else to live in utter spiritual destitution. 
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I cannot accept from anybody the statement, that 
Buddhism was a freak of human nature, and that as a 
religion, utterly unlike any other religion in the world, 
it is not only unrelated, but contradictory to its spiritual 
surroundings ; that it is the science and art of self-extinction 
referring to a world where there is no true principle of 
unity anywhere, within man, or outside him. 

Once again I assert that no religion whatsoever can 
for a moment stand on the basis of negation. It must 
have some great truth in its heart which is positive and 
eternal, and for whose sake Man can offer all that he has, 
and be glad. And, in this, Buddhism must have its 
inherent relation and resemblance to that spiritual 
endeavour in ancient India which led men to leave aside 
their material possessions and seek the fulfilment of 
their life. 


And what is this truth which the Buddha preached, 
which is eternal ? It is Dharma, difficult to be rendered 
in English. Perhaps it may be translated as the ‘highest 
ideal of perfection’. Certainly it is not a logical abstrac- 
tion, nothing which is merely subjective. It is a reality 
which has to be reached; and according to the degree 
of our relationship with it, we attain the fulfilment of 
life. So this Dharma and the Brahma of our Upanishads 
are essentially the same in regard to that which is 
Supreme Reality. 

The Buddhist Dharma does not consist in mere 
reason, blind and dark. It comprises within itself the 
highest spiritual enlightenment ; it is eternally true for 
all beings ; its laws are not restricted to any boundary 
of outward circumstances. Therefore it has the principle 
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of reality, wisdom, and infinity. Likewise it has been 
said in the Upanishad: satyam jnanam anantam Brahma— 
Brahma is truth, wisdom and eternity. Then again 
Dharma has not merely its reality, like the universal 
force of gravitation ; it has its moral value, it leads us 
to peace, goodness and love. Similarly the Brahma of 
the Upanishad, who is satyam is also Santam, Sivam, advaitam, 
which means that in Brahma is peace, goodness and 
union. 

Dharma in Buddhism, or Dharma-kaya, as it has been 
termed in some of the Buddhist scriptures, is an eternal 
reality of Peace, Goodness and Love, for which man 
can offer up the homage of his highest loyalty, his life 
itself. This Dharma can inspire man with almost 
superhuman power of renunciation, and through the 
abnegation of self, lead him to the supreme object of 
his existence, a state that cannot be compared to anything 
we know in this world ; and yet of which we can at least 
have a dim idea, when we know that it is only to be 
reached not through the path of annihilation, but 
through immeasurable love. Thus, to dwell in the 
constant consciousness of unbounded love is named by 
Lord Buddha, Brahma-vihara—moving in Brahma. 


* 


In historical time the Buddha comes first of those who 
declared salvation to all men, without distinction, as 
by right man’s own. What was the special force which 
startled men’s minds and, almost within the master’s life- 
time, spread his teachings over India? It was the 
unique significance of the event, when a man came to 
men and said to them, “I am here to emancipate you 
from the miseries of the thraldom of self.’”’ This wisdom 
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came. neither in texts of scripture, nor in symbols of 
deities, nor in religious practices sanctified by ages, but 
through the voice of a living man and the love that flowed 
from a human heart. 


Like the religion of the Upanishads, Buddhism also 
generated two divergent currents; the one impersonal, 
preaching the abnegation of self through discipline, and 
the other personal, preaching the cultivation of sympathy 
for all creatures, and devotion to the infinite truth of 
love ; the other, which is called the Mahayana, had its 
origin in the positive element contained in the Buddha’s 
teachings, which is immeasurable love. It could never, 
by any logic, find its reality in the emptiness of the 
truthless abyss. And the object of Buddha’s meditation 
and his teachings was to free humanity from sufferings. 
But what was the path that he revealed to us? Was 
it some negative way of evading pain and seeking security 
against it? On the contrary, his path of sacrifice—the 
utmost sacrifice of love. The meaning of such sacrifice 
is to reach some ultimate truth, some positive ideal, 
which in its greatness can accept suffering and transmute 
it into the profound peace of self-renunciation. True 
emancipation from suffering, which is the inalienable 
condition of the limited life of the self, can never be 
attained by fleeing from it, but rather by changing its 
value in the realm of truth—the truth of the higher 
life of love. 

We have learnt that, by calculations made in 
accordance with the law of gravitation, some planets 
were discovered exactly in the place where they should 
be. Such a law of gravitation there is also in the moral 
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world. And when we find men’s minds disturbed, as 
they were by the preaching of the Buddha, we can be 
sure, even without any corroborative evidence, that there 
must have been some great luminous body of attraction, 
positive and powerful, and not a mere unfathomable 
vacancy. It is exactly this which we discover in the 
heart of the Mahayana system ; and we have no hesitation 
in saying that the truth of Buddhism is there. The 
oil has to be burnt, not for the purpose of diminishing 
it, but for the purpose of giving light to the lamp. 
And when the Buddha said that the self must go, he said 
at the same moment that love must be realised. Thus 
originated the doctrine of the Dharma-kaya, the Infinite 
Wisdom and Love manifested in the Buddha. It was 
the first instance, as I have said, when men felt that 
the Universal and the Eternal Spirit was revealed in a 
human individual whom they had known and touched. 
The joy was too great for them, since the very idea 
itself came to them as a freedom—a freedom from the 
sense of their measureless insignificance. It was the first 
time, I repeat, when the individual, as a man, felt in 
himself the Infinite made concrete. 

What was more, those men who felt the love welling 
forth from the heart of Buddhism, as one with the 
current of the Eternal Love itself, were struck with the 
idea that such an effluence. could never have been due 
to a single cataclysm of history—unnatural and therefore 
untrue. They felt instead that it was in the eternal 
nature of truth, that the event must belong to a series 
of manifestations; there must have been numberless 
other revelations in the past and endless others to 
follow. 

The idea grew and widened until men began to 
feel that this Infinite Being was already in every one 
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of them, and that it rested with themselves to remove 
the sensual obstructions and reveal him in their own 
lives. In every individual there was, they realised, the 
potentiality of Buddha—that is to say, the Infinite made 
manifest. 

We have to keep in mind the great fact that the 
preaching of the Buddha in India was not followed by 
stagnation of life—as would surely have happened if 
humanity was without any positive goal and his teaching 
was without any permanent value in itself. On the 
contrary, we find the arts and sciences springing up in 
its wake, institutions started for alleviating the misery 
of all creatures, human and non-human, and great centres 
of education founded. Some mighty power was suddenly 
roused from its obscurity, which worked for long centuries 
and changed the history of man in a large part of the 
world. And that power came into its full activity only 
by the individual being made conscious of his infinite 
worth. It was like the sudden discovery of a great mine 
of living wealth. 

During the period of Buddhism the doctrine of 
deliverance flourished, which reached all mankind and 
released man’s inner resources from neglect and self-insult. 
Even to-day we see in our own country human nature, 
from its despised corner of indignity, slowly and painfully 
finding its way to assert the inborn majesty of man. It 
is like the imprisoned tree finding a rift in the wall, and 
sending out its eager branches into freedom, to prove 
that darkness is not its birthright, that its love is for 
the sunshine. In the time of the Buddha the individual 
discovered his own immensity of worth, first by witnessing 
a man who united his heart in sympathy with all 
creatures, in all worlds, through the power of a love that 
knew no bounds; and then by learning that the same 
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light of perfection lay confined within himself behind 
the clouds of selfish desire, and that the Bodhi-hrdaya— 
“the heart of the Eternal Enlightenment’’—every moment 
claimed its unveiling in his own heart. Nagarjuna speaks 
of this Bodhi-hrdaya (another of whose names is Bodhi-citta) 
as follows: One who understands the nature of the 
Bodhi-hrdaya, sees everything with a loving heart; for 
love is the essence of the Bodhi-hrdaya. 


In his sermon to Sadhusimha the Buddha says: 
It is true, Simha, that I denounce activities, but only 
the activities that lead to the evil in words, thoughts, 
or deeds. It is true, Simha, that I preach extinction, 
but only the extinction of pride, lust, evil thought, and 
ignorance, not that of forgiveness, love, charity, and 
truth. 

The doctrine of deliverance that the Buddha preached 
was the freedom from the thraldom of avidya. Avidya 
is the ignorance that darkens our consciousness, and 
tends to limit it within the boundaries of our personal self. 
It is this avidya, this ignorance, this limiting of consciousness 
that creates the hard separateness of the ego, and thus 
becomes the source of all pride and greed and cruelty 
incidental to self-seeking. .When a man sleeps he is 
shut up within the narrow activities of his physical life. 
He lives, but he knows not the varied relations of his 
life to his surroundings—therefore he knows not himself. 
So when a man lives the life of avidya he is confined 
within his own self, it is a spiritual sleep ; his consciousness 
is not fully awake to the highest reality that surrounds 
him, therefore he knows not the reality of his own 
soul. When he attains bodhi i. e. the awakenment from 
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the sleep of self to the perfection of consciousness, he 
becomes the Buddha. 


When we find that the state of nirvana preached by 
the Buddha is through love, then we know for certain 
that nirvana is the highest culmination of love. For love 
is an end unto itself. Everything else raises the question 
“Why ?” in our mind, and we require a reason for 
it. But when we say, “I love,’ then there is no room 
for the “Why” ; it is the final answer in itself. 


The emancipation of our physical nature is in 
attaining health, of our social being in attaining goodness, 
and of our self in attaining love. This last is what 
the Buddha describes as extinction—the extinction of 
selfishness. This is the function of love, and it does 
not lead to darkness but to illumination. This is the 
attainment of bodhi, or the true awakening; it is the 
revealing in us of the infinite joy by the light of love. 


The human soul is on its journey from law to love, 
from discipline to liberation, from the moral plane to 
the spiritual. The Buddha preached the discipline of 
self-restraint and moral life; it is a complete acceptance 
of law. But this bondage of law cannot be an end by 
itself; by mastering it thorughly we acquire the means 
of getting beyond it. It is going back to Brahma, to 
the infinite, love, which is manifesting itself through 
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the finite forms of law. Buddha names it Brahma- 
vihara, the joy of living in Brahma. He who wants to 
reach this stage, according to the Buddha, “shall deceive 
none, entertain no hatred for anybody, and never wish 
to injure through anger. He shall have measureless 
love for all creatures, even as a mother has for her 
only child, whom she protects with her own life. Up 
above, below, and all around him he shall extend his 
love, which is without bounds and obstacles, and which 
is free from all cruelty and antagonism. While standing, 
sitting, walking, lying down, till he falls asleep, he 
shall keep his mind active in this exercise of universal 
good will.’’* 


Dance scene, after a Chidambaram Temple sculpture, 
South India, c. 17th cent. A.D. 


*Courtesy Visvabharati Publications Dept. 
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THE SPIRITUAL SIGNIFICANCE OF ART 
By 


Rukmini 


I believe that art and religion go together. When I 
say religion, I do not have in mind the usual conception 
of religion, because I believe in a religion that is the 
essence of the religions. Someone asked me to what 
religion I belonged. I replied: I cannot say that I 
belong to any particular religion, but I do belong to 
religion. This is my attitude to art also, since art to 
me is not merely entertainment in the ordinary sense 
of the word. 

Art has been described as the language of the gods. 
If I may say so, not merely as a theorist, but as one 
who has considerable experience in art, there is no doubt 
that it is the language of the gods. The only thing 
an artist has to do is not to express his own idea of 
art, but to allow art to flow through him. People talk 
of creative art. What is creative art? Art has to be 
created just as life has to be created. What is not 
creative is dead. The growth of art is evolution. Philo- 
sophy should be creative ; life should be creative. When 
we are free and alive, not dead in our ideas, then we 
automatically become creative. The creative spirit is 
evolution, because we only create as we evolve. This is 
growth. Growth is the creative spirit. It is really that 
urge which is inside that is displaying itself, that makes 
us grow and create. We are eternally finding inspiration 
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within ourselves, and, if we are capable of tapping that 
eternal source, then we are automatically creative. 

In the same way, when we speak of creative art, 
what does it really mean? We have to make a very 
clear distinction between invention and creation. Unfor- 
tunately, a large number of people think that, if they 
invent new things, they are creative. The spirit behind 
invention and the spirit behind creation are two entirely 
different things. Invention is of the mind, but creation 
is not only of the mind, it is also of the spirit, and 
therefore it is something larger, it is more cosmic. So, 
in the latter, there is creative power and creative energy. 
In order that we may create the beautiful and give 
it a body, we develop a technique. What is technique ? 
It is a discipline of the body. Now, everyone has to 
have discipline. If there is no discipline, there is no 
original creation. 

It is a most curious thing to learn that we have to 
achieve control in order to be free. We have to be 
controlled in order to be uncontrolled, so to speak. A 
river cannot flow except it has banks. In the same 
way, technique constitutes the banks within which the 
creative spirit flows. This is why in ancient days it 
was said that to be a musician or a dancer was the 
same as to be a yogin. Only the expression is different. 
From that control, from that discipline, we grow into 
something more; we evolve into something greater than 
the discipline we learn. We use the technique in order 
to forget the technique. 

The most important thing about technique is to be 
able to forget it. Then we rise above ourselves, we rise 
above the physical. And then what happens? We are 
no more there. It is not we who are there anymore, 
it is something else that fills and informs us. This is 
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why I say that art is not just entertainment. I do 
not believe in an art that is merely for the camera, 
for the stage, and for the pleasure of the people who 
come to see and hear only when they do not know 
what else to do. Unfortunately, we have an idea that 
art belongs to what we call leisure. It is true that it 
belongs to true leisure, only we do not understand what 
is leisure. It is in leisure that we are most natural, 
most unconscious of ourselves; when we learn without 
realizing that we are learning. I think that we learn 
most when we are not thinking about it, when we have 
forgotten ourselves in pleasure. It is because we have 
to forget ourselves in art that it is such a magnificent 
thing. Its keynote is joy. 

Naturally, art is one of the foremost of expressions 
that belong to humanity. Consider, for instance, dance 
or drama. In these two arts, all the emotions that 
move humanity have to be expressed. Perhaps, people 
do not realize what a great deal there is to learn 
about the emotions through art. The _ psychologists 
think that they have discovered the nature of the 
human mind. But I can say positively that by the study 
of the dance I have also made a great discovery that 
is not really mine alone. I have discovered that our 
great sages and rsis have given to the world through 
this art something amazing ; a marvellous and remarkable 
science of the emotions. This science is perhaps the 
highest science of all, because it is the science by which 
we know ourselves as well as other people. Modern 
science teaches us to know everything except ourselves. 
If we do not know something about ourselves, there is 
no use trying to know about anything else. 

Now, the WNatya-sastra of Bharata had its origin 
somewhere in the north-west of India, because, according 
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to tradition, it was first given to the princesses of Saurastra, 
from where it spread elsewhere into India. Its purity 
has been maintained in the South, perhaps more purity 
of form and technique than of the spirit. The spirit 
has become very much degraded, and, unfortunately, 
has tended to become a personal possession. And once 
art becomes personal, i.e. a way of exhibiting oneself 
rather than the art, then it automatically becomes 
degraded and ultimately dies. 

Of all the arts, dance is the most difficult from the 
point of view of the sheer physical work involved and 
even from the point of view of spiritual work. Dance 
is expression through the body; it is the physical body 
that has to work, that has to manifest the art. All 
human beings like to show off. A person who dances 
may like to show off, but this is fatal, for, in art, one 
does not exhibit the artist, but the art. Also, most 
important to consider, dance is an art which is expressed 
through the body. This is at once its danger and its 
glory. In dance, the body has to become so non-physical 
that those who behold forget the body as a_ physical 
entity. 

But the moment the art is made personal and at 
all physical, it becomes degraded, because, then, it will 
express sensuality. It is very important to direct it to 
a very high purpose. Therefore the dance is a marvellous 
art, because it has not only to express the emotion of 
the mind, but has also to express this emotion through 
the physical body. This is why I call dance the music 
of the body. This is what it really is. It is the music 
of the body, and the music must live in the limbs. 

In music, if music is real, there is not only tala 
which is yoga, but also Jaya which is the rhythm within 
tala. It is so to speak the siéksma-Sarira, the invisible 
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body, of the tala, the inner side of the tala ; and rhythm, 
which in music is the dance of the emotions, is also the 
dance of sound. 

In this way, we find that all art is blended and 
forms one unity. If we truly understand art in spirit, 
but in any form, we can understand all the arts. 
Occasionally, people say, ‘I understand this art, but I 
do not understand the others’. In such cases, it means 
that they have not understood art, but think they have 
understood it. It is essentially the spirit behind art that 
one has to understand. We have to feel the spirit and 
then only can we understand the form. When I first 
went to western countries, I listened to a great deal of 
western classical music. I could not understand it, and 
it was even painful for me to hear; so many notes 
apparently contradicting one another. But in the 
audiences I saw many people entranced, inspired. So 
I tried to understand the technique which in the 
beginning was not easy. And I can say this that, some- 
how, suddenly I began to enjoy western music, though 
I can never appreciate any other form of it except the 
classical. Actually, to appreciate art, whether eastern or 
western, is a form of meditation, because you have to 
enter the realm of the spirit. 

Sometimes, people ask me how long it took me to 
compose the Kumara-sambhava dance. I always say that 
it took me six years of meditation and eleven days 
of composition, because I did compose it exactly in 
eleven days. But it was the background of so many 
years of thought and feeling that finally produced the 
result. Today, in India. what we have to do is to 
understand the reality behind art and to realize its 
spiritual significance. They say that India is not interested 
in religion any more. I ask, Why should religion look 
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Emperor Shah Jehan receiving.a Persian Embassy in the Hall of Public Audience— 
Mughal painting, 1628 A.D. 
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Emperor Jehangir celebrating the festival of ‘‘Sprinkling of Rose Water”— 
Mughal painting, 17th century. 
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like religion? Can something not be equally religious 
that may not look like religion as ordinarily understood ? 
Such a thing is art. 

Through spiritual art we can spiritualize our nation. 
That is how I feel. Everywhere in India today, we 
are becoming much more conscious about art than we 
ever were before. The enthusiasm is great. But, when 
enthusiasm works without discrimination and without 
taste, it produces sad results. This becomes manifest 
in the craze for modern art. There is such a craze, 
and it needs to be controlled. Art has to be an 
expression of dedication, and dedication is necessary. 
Unless this is so, I am afraid art can do more harm 
than good. We do not ordinarily realize what a great 
force art is. It is not merely technique, something that 
we see or hear. It is a force by which our emotions 
can be lifted or, on the contrary, made vulgar. Just as, 
through this medium, we can elevate the whole nation 
and do great good to the country as a whole, so can 
we also do incalculable harm to humanity if art becomes 
vulgar, crude, or degraded. If we allow that which 
masquerades as art also to flourish, then we allow our 
culture to become degraded, which is a very tragic thing. 

We all speak of Indian art and we are very proud 
of it, because our country is rich in all forms of art. 
To have any kind of art does not make a country 
cultured. What we want is real art. According to me, 
beauty is a necessity in art. If there is no beauty, 
there is no art. I hope I shall be forgiven when I say 
that I am not fond of some of what is called modern 
art. Very often, hideous things are presented as art. 
To me, this is a sacrilege, because ugliness can never 
be an expression of art. It can occasionally be an 
expression of technique, of genius even, but, certainly, 
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only of evil genius. Ugliness can never be spiritual. 
So, beauty is absolutely necessary, because beauty is 
spiritual. 

The idea of beauty flowers in any great conception. 
In the Ramayana, Rama is not described unless it be in 
beautiful words. If it is a description of his appearance, 
all the time we find the beauty of the individual made 
an essential. It is in his face, in his voice, his speech, 
his laughter, in every detail. It is a necessity that has 
been made the vehicle of something greater. Therefore 
I consider that not only must there be beauty in expression, 
but that art must find translation in living. It must 
ennoble people; if it is not ennobling, it is not art 
any more. It must make us sensitive. 

Education has been badly neglected in many ways, 
but chiefly because art has no place in it to any 
appreciable extent. That is one of the defects of life 
today. The older generation cannot understand the 
younger generation. But they have one advantage over 
the young: they had beautiful homes in which there 
was a beautiful atmosphere which went with the culture 
that had been handed down from age to age. But, in 
our days, this also is disappearing, because in our homes 
the radio and the cinema reign, and they corrupt the 
soul of the child. When the child goes to school, he 
has to contend with text-books and examinations which 
finally kill all his creative fervour. What a_ tragedy 
this is! One of the most important changes to accomplish 
is in the present mode of education. 

I have an art centre where the children train to 
become artists. Parents bring me very fine children. 
They say, ‘My child has absorbed all the education he 
can; now give him art education’. When they find 
their sons and daughters unfit for any other kind of 
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education, then artis thought of! This is what I am 
always coming across. Unconsciously, we pay no respect 
to art, and it is not placed on the pedestal it ought to 
occupy. But, before we place it on a pedestal, we should 
also learn something about it, understand something 
about it, and also realize what a great and marvellous 
expression it really is. 

If art were to play the part it should play in our 
country, I am sure that the character of the people 
would change, because I think that art changes character 
far more than lectures do. I do believe that is the 
great place of art in life. In India, we have begun to 
take interest in art, but we have a great work to do 
which we cannot do unless we believe sincerely not only 
in art, but also in its background. We must realize 
that so much of what we call Indian art has been a 
gift to us from the great sages. I have studied western 


art also; and I can appreciate it. One factor of 
importance in the West is that their great traditions of 


classical art are alive; ours have nearly died. Therefore 
western nations have a good idea of their own arts. 
True, they have also vulgar expressions like the night- 
club music, dance, and so on. But they do know the 


difference between Bach and Jazz. In our country, we 


do not know what is what, as we do not now have 
the education and the understanding to have the 
discrimination. 

If once we have discrimination, we shall know what 
to emphasize. Indeed, in our country, anything goes for 
classical art. When I was learning Bharata-natyam, I 
found they danced to many songs based on kings often 
only of strictly local importance. Occasionally, the song 
was on a Collector or somebody like that. And I 
discovered that, when they danced a song on‘a king, they 
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described him as if he were Rama or Krsna. But when 
the subject of the dance was Krsna or Rama themselves, 
then they would be described as ordinary kings. In other 
words, they vulgarized the gods and elevated the human 
beings. In Bharata-natyam, it is vital that everything that 
is danced is taken from life. If we take the story of Krsna 
and the gopis, we find them described as if they were 
ordinary people in the villages. Girls going to the 
river for water carry pots on their heads still in the 


_ villages. In the city, there is nothing so attractive. 


If, following the modern tendency, all the country 
becomes urbanized, I shudder to think what sort of gopika 
or Krsna we shall describe in the dance. Perhaps, by then, 
we shall have no dance. In the village, men and women 
go through the ordinary routine of daily life in which 
certain aspects belong to what may be termed loka-dharmi, 
and may not be depicted on the stage. Certain other 
aspects, also belonging to ordinary life as it is lived each 
day, are fit for representation on the stage, and constitute 
what may be termed natya-dharmi. 

Thus, only what is appropriate is rendered before the 
public, and the ennobling function of art is always kept to 
the foreground. In the conception of natya-dharmi, we find 
gods doing the same things as human beings, but not in the 
way that human beings do them. Krsna steals butter so 
beautifully that it is not the same as another child stealing 
butter. When Krsna steals, he becomes divine, stealth 
itself becomes divine. When an ordinary child steals, he is 
just a nuisance. This is the subtlety of art. 

So, this is the purpose of art : to make human beings 
divine, to elevate humanity to a higher world, to bring 
God, so to speak, into the world. All the songs we dance 
to are of gods and goddesses. You may ask, ‘Why so 
many gods and goddesses ?? The only reply that I can 
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give is, ‘Why not so many gods the goddesses ?? If we 
believe in the divinity of life, then we are all gods and 
goddesses. This is the principle that makes art so elevating. 
In art, we can make something most exquisite out of some- 
thing so ordinary. In the same way, when great musicians 
sing the stories of Rama and Sita, simple ordinary stories, 
how divine, how full, and how rich they become. So it 
is the mind of man and its attitude that give art its 
character, not only the subject. As we know, even an 
elevating subject can be made cheap. I have seen dances 
of Krsna and Radhika made so vulgar that I did not want 
to acknowledge that Radhika or that Krsna. Why was 
something so divine made so common ? Because the spirit 
of the artists was attuned to vulgarity. 

It is not only the person who performs who is an 
artist ; he who sees and enjoys is also an artist. We do 
not realize that the audience is also composed of artists, 
and the art of the individual changes according to the 
nature of the artists who constitute the audience. And 
there are two types of artists: there is the visionary, the 
spiritual individual, who leaves the world behind. He 
may be far ahead, because he is sensitive to higher things. 
So he presents a higher world to this world. So is there 
also the artist who leads. But artists are temperamentally 
emotional, and if someone is a great artist, he is sensitive 
to higher things. 

Sometimes it is said that art reflects what is in the 
world. Buta great artist not only reflects what is in the 
world, but he also leads the world. But in other cases, 
if there is vulgarity, crudity in the mind, it comes out in the 
art. Long before a human catastrophe, such as war, occurs, 
we see the foretaste of it in art galleries, in the music, 
in the dance. I think the character of a nation can 
be seen through the artists, because artists are sensitive 
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to what is going on, and they give not merely a portrait 
of what they are thinking, but a portrait of themselves 
and of civilization. But there are a few, only a very 
few stars in the firmament of art, individuals who 
change thought, who show not merely what is going on 
around, but indicate the ultimate goal. 

The most beautiful aspect of art is that it is like 
a ‘messenger from the gods’, the devas, to the world of 
human beings. This becomes an eminently practical 
conception if we understand one great principle. For 
me, that principle is symbolized in the wonderful 
conception of Nataraja, from whom the dance has come, 
the great Artist of the universe. He is the dancer, he 
is the musician, he is the sculptor, and he is the painter. 
At the same time, he is the yogin, and, in a sense, all 
artists are yogins. True art is an expression of yoga. The 
ideal of Nataraja is a very great and marvellous ideal, 
because, through the dance, he brings the highest, without 
change, to the lowest level, the physical level. The 
dance has the physical body as instrument, but when it is 
sublimated, it becomes different, it becomes transcendent, 
it becomes no more physical, and it becomes a marvellous 
and a beautiful expression of Reality. This is the image 
which I feel we must have in our minds. 

Why does the story of Kumdara-sambhava please me ? 
It is because of the symbolism. Finally, what Parvati 
wins is not passion, but the devotion and the sublimation 
of herself. Parvati wins Siva, and she becomes united 
with him, because she has discovered the greater, indeed, 
the only way of discovering God. This is a very beautiful 
symbology. Siva burnt to ashes all that was physical. 
So must a dancer or a musician burn to ashes all thought 
which is dross and bring out the gold which is 
within. 
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The responsibility of the artist is a very great one, 
for by his art he can help civilization, he can change 
character, and he can make or mar a country. So much 
power does he really have. Great changes, of course, 
depend upon the really great artists, such as are giants 
in the field of art. We need people who live in this 
world and yet who do not belong to this world. Such 
artists will surely change the way of life. My opinion 
is that, when this is done, we shall be much nearer to 
peace than the peace of which politicians talk. We can 
sign a document today which will be of no use tomorrow. 

People talk of a change of heart, but this change 
cannot be created without the atomosphere which is 
necessary. Through art we can produce that atmosphere 
of beauty. India is specially rich in art, for there is 
no part of our country where there is no art, and it 
is amazing to discover that the so-called ignorant people 
have a much better instinctive understanding of art, a 
much purer understanding than those that are educated. 
All I can say is that they have a better intuition, 
because, very luckily, they have not been badly educated 
and they have natural instincts. But what is unconscious 
has to become conscious. 

One important thing to notice in Indian art is 
that it is impersonal. Therefore we do not know who 
built the great temples, who painted the pictures, the 
frescoes. This keeping of the personal element out of 
art is the great ideal of India to which we should 
come again. India has had a marvellous past, and I 
think India can have a future as great as her past, even 
a greater future, if we have the right kind of artist. 

I do not believe in art that belongs to time and 
is of the past, present, or future. True art is eternal. 
What I consider beautiful is beautiful for all time. 
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When I say that we must go back to the past it does 
not mean that we must do exactly what the ancients 
did. We must go back to the spirit. They have made 
for us a great road, but, unfortunately, we have forgotten 
this royal road. When there is a royal road, why 
should we go through alleys and byways. 

Certainly, a great deal of modern art is not at all 
original to India. We are original in one sense: we 
go for inspiration to the West, where they are trying 
to be original, and instead of painting Englishmen or 
Europeans, paint Indians and think we are original, 
because the subject is not the same. But originality 
will come only with inspiration, and inspiration will 
come only when we are uncompromising with ourselves, 
when we have forgotten ourselves and entered into the 
great stream of beautiful ideas that have been given 
to us by our sages and saints and rsis. When we go 
back to that spirit, we shall find that we do not go 
backwards at all; in fact, we shall find that we are 
going forward to that spirit. We shall go to our day 
of the great message of India’s glory, and we shall 
receive a greater sense of beauty and a greater realization 
of spiritual values.* 


*Courtesy Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Culture, Calcutta. 
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Meeting of lovers in the wood—Kangra painting, 18th century. 


Copyright Archaeological Dept., Govt, of India 
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A damsel waiting anxiously in a wood for her lover—Kangra painting, 18th century, 
Copyright Archaeological Dept., Govt, of India 
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GOETHE AND INDIA 
By 


Pror. HEINRICH MEYER 


Tue Indian and the German peoples are children of the 
same mother. But they were separated in their childhood 
and sent to very distant countries, and thousands of 
years have elapsed in which they have had no sort of 
intercourse and no knowledge of each other. During the 
whole of the middle ages nought but some fabulous 
accounts of India reached Germany. 

After the sea-route to India had been discovered, some 
Europeans went to India and returned home with a fuller 
and truer knowledge of its inhabitants, their beliefs and 
rites, their customs and social order. Most of them were 
missionaries whose interest was chiefly in religion. They 
went to southern India, and if they learned anything of 
Indian languages, it was Tamil, not Sanskrit. The first of 
them was a Dutchman, Abraham Roger, who lived at 
Pulicat and Batavia and died in 1649. After his death his 
work “The Open Door to Hidden Heathendom” was 
published ; it was translated into German in 1663. It 
contained the first specimen of Indian literature: two 
hundred stanzas of Bhartrhari (the Vairagya and the Niti 
Satakas, that about love being excluded), but it met with 
no serious interest. 

The next to follow Roger were chiefly Portuguese and 
Frenchmen—we even meet with a German among them. 
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But it was not before the close of the 18th century, after the 
establishment of the British dominion, that the classical 
language of India became accessible to European scholars, 
and now Englishmen had the lead. At this time there 
appeared in rapid succession a series of classical works of 
Indian literature, and we must own that the Brahman 
helpers who advised the Europeans and led them to an 
understanding of the poems made an excellent choice. So 
we came to know the Bhagavad-gita (1785), Hitopadesa 
(1787), Gita-govinda, Bhagavatapurana (1788), Sakuntala 
(1789), Manava Dharma-sastra (1796), and at the same 
time the first edition of a Sanskrit original was printed in 
Europe : Rtu-samhara (1792). 

In Germany it was the Sakuntala which decided the 
victory of Indian poetry, and the man who was the first to 
feel its beauty and the first herald of its fame was the 
great inspirer of our classical period, the listener to the 
voices of various nations: Herder. He had already given 
a some what dim ideal picture of the Indian people in his 
chief work “Ideas on a Philosophy of the History of 
Mankind” (Third Part, 1787). Now George Forster, the 
circumnavigator of the world and revolutionary, sent him 
his translation of the English Sakuntala on the 2nd May, 
1791. Herder received the gift with enthusiasm, and in the 
following year he gave his impression in the fourth 
collection of his “Scattered Leaves” (Zerstreute Blatter). 
These three letters “On an Oriental Drama” were for 
a long time the best appreciation the poem met with 
in Germany. Before him, immediately on reading it, 
Goethe had expressed his admiration in the few lines which 
praise Sakuntala as the sum-total of poetic perfection. He 
retained this love for it all his life and gave expression to it 
more than once. As late as in 1830, when the French 
scholar de Chezy sent him the first edition of the original 
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with a French translation, he thanked him in an enthusi- 
astic letter which sounds like an enlarged paraphrase of 
that epigram : 

“When I first became acquainted with this unfa- 
thomable work, it aroused such enthusiasm in me, it 
attracted me so that I could not forbear studying it; I 
even felt impelled to the impossible task of acquiring it 
for the German stage. Through these endeavours, fruitless 
though they were, I became so intimately familiar with 
this most precious work, it has marked such on epoch in 
my life, it has become so entirely my own that I have not 
once looked either at the English or at the German text 
these thirty years...... It is only now that I realise the 
overwhelming impression that work had made on me at 
an earlier age. Here the poet appears in his highest 
function, as the representative of the most natural state, 
of the most refined form of life, of the purest moral striving, 
of the worthiest majesty and the most solemn contemplation 
of God; at the same time he is lord and master of his 
creation to so great an extent that he may venture vulgar 
and ludicrous contrasts which yet must be regarded as 
necessary links of the whole organisation...... I will break 
off and only repeat the statement : that your Sakuntala 
must be reckoned among the most beautiful of the 
stars which make my nights more splendid than my 
days.” 

This love was even shared by Schiller who otherwise 
took little interest in Indian literature. He admired 
especially the picture of the heroine as a model of tender 
womanliness deeming it far superior to the best female 
figures of Greek tragedy. And he too tried to adjust it 
for the use of the German stage, but he found it unsuited 
through its extreme delicacy and its want of dramatic 
movement. 
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In their love for the Sakuntala Herder and Goethe 
were in perfect agreement. In other respects there was a 
great differenee in their attitude towards India. Herder 
was gradually becoming old and moralising. The moral 
purity and tenderness of the Sakuntala had captivated 
him. And so it was the rich treasure of Indian gnomic 
and didactic poetry that appealed to him most. In the 
same volume of his “Scattered Leaves” which contained 
his letters on the Sakuntala and which was almost entirely 
dedicated to the Orient, he offered his “Thoughts of some 
Brahmans’, a selection of gnomic stanzas in free translation 
gathered from the Bhagavad-gita, NHitopadesa and 
Bhartrhari. That was his contribution to the adoption of 
Indian literature by Germany ; it has not been fruitless, 
as many of these excellent verses have found their way 
into reading books for schools. 

Goethe, on the other hand, felt as a poet and an 
artist. He was delighted by the harmonious beauty and 
lyrical intensity of the masterpieces of epics and kavya, but 
he did not care for the Hitopadesa and Philosophy, and 
he declined an interest in Indian mythology and sculpture. 
Up to the epoch-making year 1791 he had not been 
completely ignorant about India. In his youth he had 
read some of the travellers’ accounts which were then 
current, such as Dapper and Sonnerat, had gathered from 
them the story of Rama and other epic tales, and being 
very fond of telling fairy tales from his earliest childhood 
when even on his mother’s lap he vied with her in fabulous 
invention, he annexed them to this store, and the master- 
monkey “Hannemann” (as he found the name spelt, looking - 
rather German) in particular delighted his youthful public. 
But the first deep impression was made by the Sakuntala. 
And this bore fruit in his poetry. His “Faust” begins with 
a prelude on the theatre in which the director, the poet 
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and the humorist discuss their different views on dramatic 
poetry. It was written in the year 1797, and it was 
long being noticed that the idea was suggested by the 
Prologue of the Sakuntala. As it seems, the first to see the 
connection was Heinrich Heine, the poet who in a few 
lines has shaped that picture of India which lives in each 
German soul wherea detailed knowledge of India is 
lacking : 

Am Ganges duftet’s and leuchtet’s 

Und Riesenbaume bliihn, 

Und schone, stille Menschen 

Vor Lotosblumen knien. 

The same year 1797 saw the birth of Goethe’s first 
Indian ballad “The God and the Bayadere.” Goethe gave 
the story as he found it in his source, the account of an old 
traveller (Sonnerat), and I do not know its origin. Vishnu 
in one of his avatars meets a bayadere (deva-dasi, nautch- 
girl), enters her house and is well received. In the 
morning she finds him dead at her side, and she is so 
filled with his love that she feels herself his wife and 
throws herself on the funeral pile to die after him. Then 
the god arises from the flame and takes her with him 
into his heaven. Goethe unvoluntarily gives the story a 
a slight Christian note (“God rejoices over penitent 
sinners’), but his principal aim is to demonstrate the deep 
human meaning of the Indian tale: the apotheosis of 
faithfulness unto death in a woman, from whom it is 
neither demanded nor expected. 

But however strong and fruitful this love for India 
was, it was at first but an episode. On the whole, India 
could not have a similar importance for Goethe as Greece 
had, just because of the relationship of the Indian and the 
German minds. Both have a tendency towards form- 
lessness and boundlessness, towards inwardness and 
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were in perfect agreement. In other respects there was a 
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Bhartrhari. That was his contribution to the adoption of 
Indian literature by Germany ; it has not been fruitless, 
as many of these excellent verses have found their way 
into reading books for schools. 

Goethe, on the other hand, felt as a poet and an 
artist. He was delighted by the harmonious beauty and 
lyrical intensity of the masterpieces of epics and kavya, but 
he did not care for the Hitopadesa and Philosophy, and 
he declined an interest in Indian mythology and sculpture. 
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completely ignorant about India. In his youth he had 
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and the humorist discuss their different views on dramatic 
poetry. It was written in the year 1797, and it was 
long being noticed that the idea was suggested by the 
Prologue of the Sakuntala. As it seems, the first to see the 
connection was Heinrich Heine, the poet who in a few 
lines has shaped that picture of India which lives in each 
German soul wherea detailed knowledge of India is 
lacking : 

Am Ganges duftet’s and leuchtet’s 

Und Riesenbaume bliihn, 

Und schone, stille Menschen 

Vor Lotosblumen knien. 

The same year 1797 saw the birth of Goethe’s first 
Indian ballad “The God and the Bayadere.” Goethe gave 
the story as he found it in his source, the account of an old 
traveller (Sonnerat), and I do not know its origin. Vishnu 
in one of his avatars meets a bayadere (deva-dasi, nautch- 
girl), enters her house and is well received. In the 
morning she finds him dead at her side, and she is so 
filled with his love that she feels herself his wife and 
throws herself on the funeral pile to die after him. Then 
the god arises from the flame and takes her with him 
into his heaven. Goethe unvoluntarily gives the story a 
a slight Christian note (“God rejoices over penitent 
sinners’), but his principal aim is to demonstrate the deep 
human meaning of the Indian tale: the apotheosis of 
faithfulness unto death in a woman, from whom it is 
neither demanded nor expected. 

But however strong and fruitful this love for India 
was, it was at first but an episode. On the whole, India 
could not have a similar importance for Goethe as Greece 
had, just because of the relationship of the Indian and the 
German minds. Both have a tendency towards form- 
lessness and boundlessness, towards inwardness and 
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transcendentalism. It is from a feeling of this want that 
the German mind seeks compensation in the study and 
discipleship of those nations which are especially gifted in 
the direction of clarity and finish of form, in the first place 
the ancient Greeks, and to some degree the Romanic 
nations, especially the French. In this school Goethe and 
Schiller had attained their definite style, so that their 
classical poetry may be regarded as the latest and highest 
phase of renaissance poetry. It is evident that this 
striving after perfect form and measure would surely 
make them ill-disposed towards Indian literature, in which 
they perceived the very want of discipline which they 
themselves were striving to overcome. And so, when 
after the deliverance of Germany, Goethe took refuge in 
the East from the repugnant world which surrounded 
him, steeped himself in Eastern poetry and gave expression 
to his personal feelings in Oriental costume, India had no 
part in this “West-Eastern Divan”. Yet at the very time 
he was working at it, he found his way back to his previous 
love, and the poem that led him back was the finest piece 
of kavya, the Megha-duta (again Kalidasa !), translated 
into English by Horace Wilson, which he received in 
March, 1817 and welcomed as “a great treasure”. We 
find allusions to it in a poem of 1821, and then, in due 
course, follows Goethe’s second and sublimest Indian 
ballad “The Pariah” (1824, just before “The Pariah” 
had been introduced to the French and the German stages). 
The poem illustrates:the truth that before God no human 
distinction of rank and worth can stand, that all states, all 
classes of society are alike near his heart and have the 
same claim on his mercy. The principal poem is 
encompassed by two prayers which refer to the former 
ballad. The bayaderes having got their divine representa- 
tive, the pariah claims the same favour for himself, and 
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it is granted him by the miraculous event that forms the 
subject of the “Legend”. This Goethe has taken from the 
same traveller, but here we can trace it back to the 
Mahabharata. 

At this time the interest in India was widespread and 
consolidated in Germany. The very reason which to some 
extent made Goethe stand aloof, gave the romantic poets a 
predilection for India, but they did not content them- 
selves with glorifying it in poetry they laid the foundation 
of a real science of India. The brothers Schlegel, the 
fathers of romanticism, were also the fathers of German 
Indology ; and here, as elesewhere, Friedrich opened up 
the way by dint of intuition (in his book “On the Language 
and Wisdom of the Indians”, 1808), while August Wilhelm: 
developed an Indian philology on the model of classical 
philology and became the first professor at the newly 
founded university of Bonn (1818). Bopp followed suit in 
Berlin. Both produced a series of excellent editions, most 
of them with a Latin translation. Goethe followed them 
in their work with benevolent interest and appropriated 
what was congenial to him. So he was deeply impressed 
by the Gita-govinda, though he came to know it only from 
a very defective secondhand translation. Moreover, some 
fragments of the Mahabharata (the story of Nala) and 
the Ramayana gained his approbation. And so, what 
he appreciated and enjoyed were specimens of epic 
and classical literature, chiefly love poetry. ( Vedic 
literature was at that time still an inaccessible world ). 

It is little more than a century since the Germans 
began to take their share in exploring India. But if 
they came last, they were certainly not the least, and 
I venture to say that no other people has done more 
for the investigation and appreciation of Indian language 
and literature, religion and philosophy. But as a 
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spiritual communion must constitute a reciprocity of 
giving and taking, the other half of the work remains 
still to be done: India’s discovery of Germany and 
her acceptance of her spiritual treasure. That will be 
the task of the next century. 


A Santiniketan dancer—Woodcut by Ramen Chakravarti 
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CHINESE PILGRIMS IN ANCIENT INDIA 
By 
Dr. A. C. SEN 


THERE were a number of routes between ancient India 
and China, at first used for commerce and subsequently 
utilised by missionaries from India and pilgrims from 
China. The land-routes were through Central Asia, or 
through Assam, Upper Burma and Yunnun, or through 
Nepal and Tibet. Then there were. the sea-routes via 
Indonesia and Indo-China to Tonkin and Canton, or 
through a port on the Malay Peninsula and then overland 
through Thailand and Cambodia. 

There is evidence that commercial contacts existed 
between India and South-Western China over the 
Assam-Burma route already in the 2nd century B.C. 
Buddhism had been made known to the Chinese court in 
the year 2 B.C. by the Yue-chi rulers of the Oxus valley. 
About the beginning of the Christian era, a branch of the 
Yue-chis, viz. the Kushans, established an empire extending 
from the Oxus valley to Bengal. It was at this time that 
India and China were brought into direct contact and 
from the Ist to the 11th century A.D., a large number of 
Indian Buddhist missionaries went to China. 

The Chinese pilgrims began coming to India from 
the 3rd century A.D. for learning Buddhism at first hand 
and for visiting the Buddhist shrines. A Magadhan king 
named Srigupta is said to have built already in the 3rd 
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century A.D. a monastery in Bodhgaya specially for 
Chinese monks. 

At the beginning of the 5th century came Fa-hien 
who was joined en route by several other companions. 
He came across the north-western route and returned 
by the sea route via Ceylon. He spent about 14 years in 
northern India, visited all the principal towns and 
mastered the Sankrit language. He studied Buddhist 
scriptures in different monasteries, translated Sanskrit 
works on Buddhist Discipline (Vinaya) into Chinese and 
drew pictures of Buddhist images. The account left by 
him of his journey is entitled Fu-kuo-ki or “The Record 
of the Country of Buddha”. Of the companions of 


Fa-hien, one, Pao-yun by name, wrote an account of his. 


travels too, which however has now been lost. Another 
pilgrim who came about this time was Che-mong. Several 
companions of his died on the way or returned home 
because of the difficulties of the journey. Che-mong came 
as far as Pataliputra (modern Patna) after visiting 
all the holy places of Buddhism in North India and 
collected a number of Buddhist texts. Yet another 
pilgrim of this period was Fa-yong who was joined by 25 
Chinese monks. He travelled through north India upto 
Bengal and returned by the sea route. The account he 
wrote of his travels, is now lost. The names of several 
others are known, who visited India during the 5th 
century but their accounts being lost, no details are 
_ available of their activities. 

The work of these pilgrims impressed on the Chinese 
emperors the need of sending more Chinese scholars to 
India. In fact, an Imperial decree was passed already in 
the 5th century ordering some learned monks to visit 
India in search of Buddhist texts, and ten scribes were 
sent with the party for the purpose. They started by the 
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sea route but were unfortunately ship-wrecked. Then in 
518 A.D. an Empress of the Wei dynasty sent an official 
mission led by one Song-yun to India to offer presents to 
Buddhist shrines and to bring back Buddhist texts. A 
Chinese monk named Hui-sheng acted as the guide of the 
mission. The mission spent about 3 years in north- 
western India. 

China suffered political vicissitudes at this period, 
which adversely affected the spread of Buddhism in the 
land but stable conditions were restored, at least tempo- 
rarily, by the Sui dynasty. Early in the 7th century 
Emperor Yang of the Sui dynasty sent a mission to India. 
When the T’ang dynasty came to power in 618 A.D., 
visits to India were generously patronised. The fame 
of the great University of Nalanda had already reached 
the Chinese learned world. Chinese Buddhists longed to 
study in Nalanda; they felt drawn also towards non- 
Buddhist systems of Indian philosophy and wanted to 
learn Indian sciences as well such as mathematics,. 
astronomy and medicine. 

The great scholar Hiuen-Tsang was an eminent 
representative of this age. He spent nearly 16 years in 
India visiting all principal places in north as well as 
south India. He came and went back by different 
north-western routes. Indian kings vied with one another 
in showering honours on him. The Emperor Harsha 
became his greatest patron. Hiuen-Tsang studied in 
Nalanda for 5 years under Silabhadra, the foremost 
Buddhist scholar of the age. Hiuen-Tsang took back 


with him a large number of Buddhist texts, many of 


which he subsequently translated into Chinese ; he also 
took with him Buddhist images and relics. He was so 
greatly loved by the Nalanda scholars that they would 
not let him return to his country. His Indian friends 
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corresponded with him for long after his return to 
China. At the instance of Hiuen-Tsang when he was 
still in India, Emperor Harsha and the Chinese Emperor 
exchanged diplomatic missions. The Chinese envoys 
visited the Buddhist shrines. The account of Hiuen- 
Tsang’s travels in India is called Si-yu-ki or “Record 
of the Western Countries’. He became so well-versed 
in Sanskrit and so great were his scholarly attainments 
that he defeated eminent Indian scholars in _ public 
debates. 

During the second half of-the 7th century, about 
60 other Chinese monks visited India, inspired by the 
example of Hiuen-Tsang. Some of them settled down 
to a retired life of study and meditation in Indian 
monasteries and died there. Some went back to China but 
again returned to spend the rest of their life in India. 

Another great pilgrim of the latter half of the 7th 
century was I-Tsing. Next to Hiuen-Tsang he was the 
greatest Buddhist scholar in China. He came and 
returned by the sea-route. On his way to India he 
spent several years in Sumatra where he made a thorough 
study of Buddhism as prevalent locally. He travelled 
to the holy places of Buddhism in north-east India and 
spent 10 years in Nalanda, studying and copying texts. 
He took back with him to China 400 manuscripts, 
translated a volumimous work on Discipline and also 
compiled a Sanskrit-Chinese Dictionary. 

During the 10th and the 11th centuries, several 
hundreds of Chinese pilgrims visited India, some of whom 
set up a number of Chinese inscriptions and _ votive 
stupas at Bodhgaya, either on their own or on behalf 
of the Chinese Emperor and Empress. 

Thus was ended nearly a millennium of Sino-Indian 
religious intercourse. We in India naturally feel proud 
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that the land of Buddha evoked such reverence in the 
hearts of our Chinese friends. The great risks they took 
in their arduous journeys and all the sufferings they 
underwent fill us with wonder and admiration. We also 
owe them a deep debt of gratitude, for the accounts 
left by them have illumined many a dark corner of our 
past history. To them we owe the identification of the 
sites of many ancient Indian localities, particularly the 
holy places of Buddhism, and what we know today of 
the glories of ancient Nalanda University, is due almost 
wholly to them.* 


A dancer, Hanoi, North Viet Nam 


*Courtesy All India Radio. 
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MODERN EGYPTIAN STORY WRITERS 
By 


Dr. MowHAMED Kamit HussEIN 


In my previous paper in the July 1957 issue of this 
Journal, about prose writers, I mentioned something 
about story writers. This art of writing is absolutely 
new and it is one of the influences of western literature 
on Egyptian literature. It is true that the art of story 
writing was one of the Egyptian arts in the past, but 
the ancient Egyptian stories have not the same charac- 
terstics and the same sense as those of this modern art. 
In the ancient Egyptian records and monuments we can 
find stories like Isis, Snohi and others. In the Islamic 
period the Egyptians wrote the story of Antara, the love 
of a Bedvian girl and the marvellous collection of Arabian 
Nights and other stories of fairy tales. All these 
collections have not the technical art of story writing 
and they are of that kind which French critics call Recit 
or tales but not stories or novels. With the connection 
between Egypt and the West, the Egyptians began to 
know the art of writing modern novels and stories. 
They began to translate into Arabic the masterpieces of 
English and French stories and novels which were deeply 
appreciated by the people. 

Most of the European classical and romantic novels 
are well known in Egypt in the Arabic language, and 
these novels and stories were the guidance to Egyptian 
novelists and story writers. Nearly all writers in Egypt 
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wrote stories and the majority of these stories dealt with 
the poor classes, specially the farmers and labourers, and 
with love as well but recently with the beginning 
of this century some stories were written about the 
aristocratic society and high class flirts. Nagib Mahfooz 
is now one of the best novelists and his novels are always 
about the rural districts of Cairo. His novels Khain El 
Khalili, Zuquaq El Madagq etc are of the best novels to 
describe the life in certain lanes of Cairo. The description 
is in such a real way that one feels that he is living in 
the atmosphere of these lanes. The author is a graduate 
in Philosophy from Cairo University but he is very 
sensitive to these old places and the way of life of these 
people. He told me that he had shifted his residence 
from one of the best parts of Cairo to these lanes and 
had adopted the life of the inhabitants of these lanes and 
used their expressions for seven years during which he 
wrote his novels. Perhaps Dr. Haikel, the ex-minister 
and ex-president of the Senate, was the first to write a 
novel at the beginning of this century. His novel 
Zenab was written in France when he was a student 
there. This was the first attempt for an Egyptian in 
the new field. It is a novel about the farmers. Dr. Haikel 
is regarded as one of the great writers, politicians and 
perhaps of psycho-analysts. Another novelist in Egypt is 
Abdul Haleem Abdulla who twice won the Arabic 
Academy prize. All his novels are about the countryside 
life. His novel ‘After Sunset’ was adapted to a film show 
in Cairo but Abdulla is a romantic writer and he lacks 
foreign culture. All his education is only Arabic. 
Perhaps he would be better if he could read European 
literature in original. 

Dr. Taha Hussein also dealt with novel writing 
and he has several novels to his credit, some of which 
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are about his own friends and some are connected to 
him personally. But the writings of Taha Hussein have 
as I have mentioned before, their own style and their 
own context because he is very much influenced by 
ancient Arabic and French literatures. He has his 
own inagination specially when he describes his environ- 
ments. In his novel ‘The Call of the Nightingale’ he 
speaks about a maidservant of a Bedvian family and 
how her brother killed her for the sake of her honour 
and how her sister took revenge by marrying the man 
who had seduced her sister. The plot of the novel is 
not of a high standard but Taha Hussein with his 
capacity and literary style has raised its level to a 
very high position. His analysis of the personalities of 
this novel reached the climax, for which reason it 
was translated into French and English but his masterpiece 
is really “The Book of the Days”. It is his own biography 
written in a style and in a way that nobody could 
compete with or imitate. His description of his childhood 
is really a true picture of the life of childern in the 
countryside in Egypt. Although Dr. Taha Hussein is 
blind yet his description of the society and of Nature 
are of the highest standard not only in Arabic literature 
but perhaps in all the literatures of the world. It 
is not strange that this book is translated in twelve 
Europeon languages. In another novel called Adeeb 
(Man of Letters) he spoke about one of his colleagues 
and friends. It is one of his masterpieces and perhaps 
one of the masterpieces of all modern Egyptian novels. 
Dr. Taha Hussein in his writings is very near to the 
poets and his style is unique. 

The great writer El Aquad has also written some 
novels. Perhaps his novel Sara is one of his best. 

Dr. Kamil Hussein is supposed to be the best 
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specialist in bone surgery in the whole of the Mediterra- 
nean zone. He was the chancellor of Heliopolis University 
but at the same time he has a literary taste and has 
written many articles and books on literary criticism. 
He has written some novels too. Last year he wrote 
a novel “The Tyrant Village”, about the human conscience 
and what happened to the Christ. Perhaps it is one 
of the best novels that have appeared in the last five 
years. 

Aisha Abdur Rehman who has the title of “The 
Daughter of the Sea Shore” is also one of the novelists. 
-She always writes about those people who live on the 
sea shore and in the villages. She has a classical style. 
She is now a lecturer in Ancient Arabic Literature at 
the University of Heliopolis and is very much influenced 
by her studies. 

Mr. Fareed Abou Hadid who was the Under-Secretary 
of State in the Ministry of Education and was one of 
the brilliant educationists in Egypt wrote many novels. 
The main source of his novels was the history of the 
Arabs. His novel ‘The Lost King’ is taken from the 
biography of Umrul Qais, the Arabic poet before Islam. 
Another novel Abul Fawaris is taken from the biography 
of the Arabic poet and hero Antara Ibni Shaddad. 
The third one called El Zebba is from the Arabic 
history of the queen of Tadmor. The fourth one called 
“The Marble Pot” is taken from the Arabic story of 
the Yammaneet king Saif Ibn Yazanna, and so on. He 
depends upon artistic and psychological descriptions. 

So we find in Egypt numerous writers who have 
studied the art of novel writing and have raised the 
Egyptian novel to a high level. Collections of short 
stories are now the best trade for booksellers. They 
are placed in the show cases in the windows in every 
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street in Egyptian cities. Huge numbers of these 
collections are printed every month and nearly all the 
writers of Egypt write short stories nowadays. I have 
mentioned before that Mahmood Temore is a short 
story writer and he is a master of this art. First he 
used to write in the Egyption dialect i.e. his writings 
were not in the literary Arabic style, but in colloquial 
Egyptian. All his short stories deal with the farmers 
and the lower classes, in spite of the fact that he is 
one of the great landlords in Egypt and his family is 
aristocratic. It is strange to see such an aristocratic 
man knowing all about the life and expressions of the lower 
classes. His psychological analysis of his personalities is 
of a high standard. His stories are translated into 
several foreign languages, including Russian. Temore 
now sometimes writes in pure Arabic and sometimes in 
colloquial Egyption. His novel “The Sphinx Flies” is 
written in pure Arabic and is about his journey to 
America. The best of his writings are those about 
Egyptian communities. 

Another writer Yussuf El Sibai is the son of a 
well-known writer and translator, Mohammed Sibai who 
translated into Arabic all the works of Shakespere 
and some Persian poetry too, specially the poetry 
of Khayyam, and who was the author also of some 
novels and short stories. His son Yussuf inherited the 
talents of his father but he is not a translator. He 
is a short story writer. He has written about eighty 
books. The majority of them deal with sex matters 
and high society. His style is not of a high standard 
but his art in short story writing is good enough. 

The lawyers Kamil Hassan and Yussuf Gauher 
write about crimes, criminals, detectives and sex matters. 
Ameen Yussuf Gorab writes about the lower classes. 
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The majority of these short stories are written under 
the influence of French and Russian literature. Perhaps 
Gorkey, Dostoievsky and Mopassant are their models. 


Dramas 

This art was well-known in ancient Egyptian times 
and during the period of the Ptolemies the Hellenic drama 
flourished in Egypt, but the art declined after the 
introduction of Christianity in the country, as the 
Christian Church condemned this art. It was only in 
the 12th century of the Christian era that we find the 
art of drama again revived in a sort of shadow theatre. 
Fortunately four dramas written by Ibni Daniyal, the 
Egyptian optician who flourished in the fourteenth century 
have reached us, and many shadow theatre dramas 
followed Ibni Daniyal. It is only in the last century 
that the Egyptian Opera House was built and _ the 
illustrious Italian composer Verdi wrote “Aida” to be 
played on the Egyptian stage for the first time. Since 
then many societies were founded for theatrical purposes 
and many professionals came on the stage. The majority 
of the dramas played in the last century were either 
translated dramas or adopted from European dramas. 
Most of them were operettes or vaudevilles. The dramas 
of Shakespere and of Molliers were translated into Arabic 
and played on the Egyptian stage. 

With the revolution of 1919 a new trend in dramas 
was noticed, specially those written by Amin Sidqui and 
by Badia Khairy. These dramas were comedies based 
on satirizing imperialism and colonialism. The chorus 
of these comedies were repeated in the streets and in 
the houses of the Egyptians. Some of these comedies were 
about the capitalists and European merchants in Egypt 
who used to buy Egyptian products at very low prices, 
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and about money-lenders who lent money at very high 
rates of interest. Some comedies were about the Egyptian 
rulers. All these comedies were of course in colloquial 
Egyptian and had nothing to do with high. literary style. 
The poet Ahmad Shawky began to write poetical dramas. 
This was the first step to the literary drama in Egypt. 
Aziz Abaza followed Showky in this art. All his dramas 
are based on the history of the Muslim world and the 
history of Egypt. The drama Qais and Lubna is the 
Arabic love story of Qais Ibni Durhai, in which we find 
El Hussein, the grandson of the Prophet introduced. The 
drama Abbassa is from the history of Egypt during the 
Talunid period. She is the daughter of a ruler of Egypt 
and the bride of a Muslim Caliph at Baghdad. The 
drama Shagarat El Dur is about the Egyptian queen in the 
Ayyubit period. The drama of Abdur Rehman Nasir 
and the drama of the fall of Andulis are from the history 
of Islam in Spain. Mahmood Taimoor wrote for the 
theatre but his writings are in prose. The best dramatist 
now in Egypt is Tawfik El Hakim. The majority of his 
writings are translated into French, Russian and English. 
Tawfik is at his best in dialogues. Some of his dramas 
are one act plays. He has his own philosophical ideas. His 
drama “The People of the Cave” is taken from the Holy 
Book. In his “Pigmaleon”’ the main idea is the difference 
between classes of society. It is something very near to 
the work of Bernard Shaw. Some of Tawfik’s dramas are not 
suitable to be staged. He himself has said in the preface 
to his drama Odeab that it is better to read this drama 
then to see it on the stage. It is something like a mental 
drama, for dramatic actions and movements are not 
common in his dramas but the enjoyment is in reading 
his writings. Tawfik wrote many novels and short stories. 
One of his best novels is “The Return of the Soul” which 
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is translated into Russian, French and English. His novel 
“A Bird from the East” is a comparison between eastern 
civilisation and western civilisation. His novel ‘Diary 
of an Advocate in the Countryside’ is supposed to be 
his own diary. It is his autobiography of the days when 
he was an advocate. Tawfik is well-known now in all 
Arabic nations as the best dramatist and as a philosophical 
writer. There are many other dramatists but they have 
not achieved artistic talent or writing in a pure literary 
style. The majority of these writers write in the colloquial 
Egyptian. 

The theatre is developed in Egypt and dramatic 
performances in schools, universities and for the public 
are organised all over the country. A college for Drama 
for boys and girls was founded in 1930 and another for 
the Opera was founded in 1945, in which the students 
of both the sexes learn the history and art of drama. Two 
other institutes for the art of cinema have been founded. 
We hope that this art will be developed more and more 
with the march of time. 
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THE GOMMATESVARA COLOSSUS OF 
SRAVAN BELGOL 


By 
Dr. A. N. UPADHYE 


Sravan Belgol is situated at a distance of about 90 
miles from Bangalore, about 60 miles from Mysore and 
about 30 miles from Hassan as well as Arsikere. The 
routes pass through Chennaray Pattan, to the south of 
which, at a distance of about 8 miles, the tiny village 
of Sravan Belgol is situated between two hills, Chandragiri 
and Vindhyagiri, close to a beautiful and_ well-built 
lake, Kalyani by name. 

The term Sravan distinguishes this Belgol from two 
others, Hale-Belgol and Kodi Belgol, in the vicinity. 
Sravana or Sramana means an ascetic, a Jaina saint. 
Some think this refers to Bhadrabahu of the 3rd century 
B. C., who is said to have migrated to this place with 
some followers and in whose memory a cave stands on 
the Chandragiri. Or it has a general reference to Jaina 
saints associated with this locality and, in particular, 
to Bahubali i.e. Gommatesvara whose grand statue 
stands on the Vindhyagiri. The name Belgol is derived 
from Bel (meaning white and gol meaning lake), and 


obviously refers to the splendid square lake which is - 


- mentioned in the local inscriptions as Dhavala or Sveta 
Sarovara. This lake is popularly known as Kalyani. 
It is an old lake, as old as Belgol itself, though lately 
rebuilt. ‘It is a beautiful large pond stepped on all 
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sides, surrounded by a wall with gates surmounted by 
towers. To the north is a large pillared hall, on one 
of the pillars of which is an inscription stating that the 
pond was caused to be built by Chikka-Deva-Rajendra. 
The latter was king of Mysore who ruled from 1672 to 
1704. From the Gommatesvara-carite of Anantakavi (c.1780) 
we learn that Chikka-Deva-Raja who ordered the 
construction of Kalyani at the request of Annaya, his 
mint-master, died before the completion of the work, 
and that Annayya completed the pond with towers, 
pillared hall etc during the rule of Krishna-Raja-Odeyar 
I (1713-1731), the grandson of Chikka-Deva-Raja’. 

The two hills, between which the village Belgol is 
situated, have also significant names. The bigger one 
(Dodda-betta, in Kannada) is called Vindhyagiri which 
name the migrating people might have brought with 
them as they came from the North. The smaller hill 
(Chikka-betta, in Kannada) is called Chandragiri. This 
name might refer to the emperor Chandragupta Maurya, 
who came to the South with Bhadrabahu, as a tradition 
of antiquity tells us, and breathed his last in a religious 
manner on this hill. On Chandragiri there are fine 
temples in Dravidian architectural style, some of which 
are as old as the 8th century A. D. Temples like the 
Chamundaraya Basadi are beautiful from the artistic and 
architectural points of view. 

In the medieaval history of Jainism in the South, 
Sravan Belgol was a centre of great cultural importance. 
Its greatness lay in the fact that it possessed certain 
features of abiding value. If tradition is to be believed, 
the history of this place goes back to as early as the 3rd 
centuryB.C. Chandragupta Maurya is said to have taken 
the vow of renunciation in his old age and migrated to 
this place with his teacher Bhadrabahu. The whole 
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area is spotted with inscriptions, nearly 500 in number, 
which range in date from 600 A.D. almost to the 
present times. The wealth of information gathered from 
these records sheds abundant light not only on the 
cultural history of Jainism but also on the history of 
dynasties like the Ganga, Rashtrakuta, Chalukya, Hoysala, 
Vijayanagar and Mysore rulers. Then there is the 
Jaina Matha, the spiritual heads of which have guided 
the social and moral destiny of the Jaina community 
in Karnatak and round about for centuries. The beautiful 
temples and collection of palm-leaf Mss. would be an 
enviable asset to any holy place. Lastly there is the 
grand colossus of Bahubali on the summit of the 
Vindhyagiri, nothing like which is found anywhere else 
in the world. Thus it is evident that Sravan Belgol 
is something more than a place of pilgrimage for Jainas. 
It is a centre of cultural and historical importance and 
the statue of Gommatesvara is a priceless treasure of 
our national art. 

The following particulars about Bahubali can be 
gathered from an inscription of 1180 A.D. which is in 
the form of a short Kannada poem composed by Boppana, 
also known as Sujanottamsa : 

Bahubali was the son of Purudeva or the first 
Tirthakara and the younger brother of Bharata. His 
other name was Bhujabali. There was a struggle for 
empire between the brothers, which resulted in Bahubali 
generously handing over the kingdom of the earth to 
the defeated elder brother and retiring from the world 
in order to do penance. He thus became a Kevalin, 
and attained such eminence by his victory over Karma, 
that Bharata erected at Paudanapura an image in his 
form, 525 bow-lengths in height. In course of time the 
region around the image having become infested with 


The grand twelve-yearly Head-anointing ceremony of the 

Gommatesvara_ colossus of Sravan Belgol—Priests pouring 

offerings on the head of the image from scaffoldings specially 
erected for the purpose. 
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Above—Two views of the colossus. 


Above—The Kalyani “White Lake’, and 
(below) the pillared hall on its bank, 
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innumerable kukkuta-sarpas or cockatrices (fowls with a 
serpent’s head and neck), the statue came to be known 
as Kukkutesvara. It afterwards became invisible to all 
except the initated. But Chamunda-Raya, having heard 
a description of it, set out with the desire of seeing it. 
Finding however, that the journey was beyond his 
power owing to the distance and inaccessibility of the 
region, he resolved to erect such an image himself and 
with great effort succeeded in getting this statue made 
and set up. 

The colossus of Gommatesvara stands on the crest 
of Vindhyagiri. The upper part of this huge statue can 
be seen from a distance of some sixteen miles. From 
the ground below we see the image upto the chest, but 
as we climb the hill the image goes out of sight being 
hidden by a temple, the ramparts of which support 
the lower half of the image. Cut out of a boulder of 
fine-grained light grey granite, the image is about 57 
feet in height. Though not older, it is bigger and more 
impressive than the statues of Rameses in Egypt. It 
stands all nude, facing the north, with arms hanging 
straight with the thumbs slightly turned outwards. The 
monolithic image occuPies a remarkably commanding 
position on the brow of the hill overlooking the wide 
stretch of plains. One visualises on the spot as if Bahubali 
is taking a quiet glimpse of his spiritual empire in the 
north as far as the Himalayas. The pedestal of the 
image represents an open lotus. There are ant-hills, in 
stone of course, with emerging serpents on both the sides ; 
and a Madhavi creeper (gaertnera racemosa, a_ large 
creeper with fragrant white flowers which blossoms in 
the hot weather) twines itself round both legs and arms : 
this is symbolic of the posture of deep meditation. There 
is an impressive and majestic grandeur about the image. 
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What engrosses one is the demeanour of the face which 
is its strong point. Considering the size of the head, 
which from the crown to the bottom of the ear measures 
six feet six inches, the artist was skilful indeed to draw 
from the blank rock the wondrous contemplative expression 
touched with a faint smile, with which Gommata (-Jina) 
gazes out on the struggling world. 

All full photographs of this image are in one way 
or the other distorted, because the image is very tall, 
and there is no convenient point sufficiently elevated to 
focus the full image. This image is imitated at Karkal 
and Venur (South Kanara Dt.); but the three. faces 
give different expressions. The detached serenity of the 
Belgol image is a triumph. The Karkal image shows 
extra-meditational gravity, and that of Venur, a juvenile 
smile. The purpose of imitation has not been quite 
successful ; but to posterity and to the monolithic art 
of India, these three images are precious contributions. 
The granite of the Belgol statue is superior : like its face, 
undisturbed by attachment and aversion, the image stands 
almost unaffected by sun and rain, and ‘looks as bright 
and clean as if just from the chisel of the artist.’ This 
serene and detached face, with its childlike innocent 
simplicity, of Gommatesvara commands respect and 
reverence. 

On the image itself there is an inscription in three 
or four characters (Kannada, Nagari, Grantha and 
Vatteluttu) which tells us that it was constructed by 
Chamunda Raya who was the minister and commander- 
in-chief of the Ganga king, Rajamalla IV. According 
to the Gommata-sira of Nemichandra and the Sravana 
Belgola inscription of 1180 A.D., Chamunda Raya was 
also known by the name Gommata or Gommata Raya. 
It is after him that the image came to be called 
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GommateSsvara, for it was the custom that deities were 
named after the founders of the temples. Once the 
Belgola image became famous as GommateSvara, gradually 
that very name came to be applied to similar images 
at Karkal and Venur as well. 

The grand Capital Anointment ceremony of the image 
which takes place every twelve years is a unique festival. 
It is celebrated at a great cost, and a great number of 
pilgrims gather there from all parts of India, some arriving 
a full month before the time and the stream continuing 
to flow until the afternoon of the day of the great festival. 
For a whole month there is daily worship in all the 
temples, and worship of the feet of the great image 
besides. On the great day, the people begin to ascend 
the hill even before dawn in the hope of securing good 
places from which to see everything. Among them are 
large numbers of women and girls in very bright attire, 
carrying with them brass or earthen pots. By 10 o'clock 
all available space in the temple enclosure is filled. 
Opposite the idol an area of 40 square feet is strewed 
with bright yellow paddy, on which are placed 1,000 
gaily painted earthen pots, filled with sacred water, 
covered with cocoanuts and adorned with mango leaves. 
Above the image is a scaffolding, on which stand several 
priests, each having at hand pots filled with ghee, milk 
and such like things. At a signal from the Kolhapur 
Svami, the master of the ceremonies, the contents of 
these vessels are poured simultaneously over the head of 
the image. This is a sort of preliminary bath, but the 
grand bath takes place at 2 o'clock. Amid the horrible 
dissonance of many instruments the thousand pots already 
mentioned are lifted as if by magic from the reserved 
area to the scaffolding and all their contents are poured 
over the image, the priests meanwhile chanting sacred 
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texts. There are mingled cries of ‘Jai Jai Maharaja’, 
and ‘Ahaha, ahaha’, the distinctive exclamations of 
Northern and Southern Indians. In the final anointing, 
fifteen different substances are used, namely, water, 
cocoanut meal, plantains, jaggery, ghee, sugar, almonds, 
dates, poppy seeds, milk, curd, sandal, gold flowers, silver 
flowers, and silver coin. With gold and silver flowers 
are mixed nine varieties of precious gems, and silver 
coins to the amount of Rs. 500 complete the offering. 


Palace music and dance, after a wall painting, 
Pagan, Burma, c. 18th century. 
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HUNGARIAN ORIENTALISTS— 
PAST AND PRESENT 


By 


Dr. GyuLA GERMANUS 


HunNGARIAN oriental research and the results _ it 
attained deserve the acknowledgement they have been 
accorded, because it was not carried out with economic 
or political aims in view, but Hungarian scholars put 
their services at the disposal of scientific truth to study 
the language and culture of the Eastern peoples together 
_with the sons of the large nations. 

Interest in the peoples of the East began in —_— 
in the 17th century when the students of Protestant 
colleges in the independent principalities of Transylvania 
were given scholarships to study at German and Dutch 
universities, and to perfect there, under the academic 
eyes of outstanding professors, their knowledge of the 
Bible and of the Semitic languages. 

In the 18th century the seeds sown a century earlier 
began to bear fruit. Janos Uri, born at Nagykoros in 
1724, obtained a Doctor’s decree at Harderwijk University 
in Holland in 1753 in theology and Eastern languages. He 
never returned to the country of his brith. At first he 
lived at Leyden, where he was the first to publish 
Al-Burda, the famous poem of Sarafeddin AlI-Busiri 
(1212-1294) to glorify the Prophet. This poem is held 
in high esteem in the Mohammedan world; certain 
passages are recited at burials and some lines are 
engraved into amulets. 
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In 1770 Janos Uri was invited to Oxford to prepare 
the catalogue of Eastern manuscripts in the Bodleian 
Library. This catalogue, which was later continued by 
the English scholars Nicoll and Pusey, is still in use. 
- He lectured on Eastern languages at Oxford University 
and many an outstanding orientalist studied under him. 
He died in 1796 and was buried in St. Michael’s 
Church. 

Apart from the scholars, many Hungarian diplomats 
also won fame with their knowledge of Eastern languages. 
Among them was Karoly Reviczky (1736-93), ambassador 
of Austria, first to Warsaw and later to London where 
he became friends with the world-famous English 
orientalist Sir William Jones. He translated into Latin 
the odes of the persian poet Hafiz who died in 1394, 
which served as a basis for the English translation by | 
Friedel in 1782 and the German translation by Ferene 
Dombay (1758-1810). 

Richardson was sent in 1774 by Emperor Joseph II of 
Austria to Morroco and later to Madrid as ambassador, 
where he studied the history of Morroco and wrote a 
number of philological works on Arabic and Persian. 

The awakening of national consciousness in the 19th 
century prompted a number of Hungarian scientists to 
set out on a search of the land of origin of the small 
Hungarian nation. Sandor Korosi Csoma (1784-1842), 
a young boy from Eastern Transylvania learnt Hebrew, 
Turkish, Persian and Arabic at the Nagyenyed College, 
and perfected his knowledge under the famous Gottingen 
Professor Erichhorn. He set out on foot to find the 
original home of the Hungarians towards Turkey, Persia, 
Afghanistan, and then studied the Tibetan language 
and Buddhist literature in a completely unknown 
Buddhist monastery for seven years under the greatest 
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hardships. As a result of his work there appeared in 
1834 a Tibetan-English dictionary, which is to this day 
indispensable in the study of Tibetan Buddhism. He 
spent a considerable time in the library of the Asiatic 
Society in Calcutta and in 1842 once again set out 
for Tibet through the jungle of Terai. His further 
discoveries were, however, cut short by his untimely 
death. He is buried in the British cemetery at 
Darjeeling. 

In 1857 another poor scientist took up the pilgrim’s 
staff to search for the original home of the Hungarians. — 
He was Armin Vambery (1832-1913), who made 
preliminary studies for some years in Turkey and then, 
dressed as a dervish, passed through Persia to Khiva, 
Bokhara and Samarkand. He learned the language of 
the inhabitants and, on his return home, presented to 
the world the results of his researches. His sojourns 
through areas almost unknown in those days caused quite 
a stir and, apart from their scientific value, had great 
political importance. 

Back in Hungary, he was given a_ university 
professorship. He taught that in spite of the Finno- 
Ugrian origin of the Hungarians, they have completely 
changed into people racially and linguistically of Turkish 
origin. His theory was strongly debated, in the course 
of which the origin of the Hungarians became clarified. 

While the work of Sandor Korosi Csoma and Vambery 
was designed to discover the linguistic and racial origin 
of the Hungarians, another scientist became world-famous 
with his studies on the history of the Islamic religion. 
This Hungarian was Ignac Goldziher (1850-1923). At 
first he concerned himself with Hebrew studies, and later, 
at the Azhar Mosque in Cairo, under Mohamed Abdu, 
he wrote a voluminous work on the development of 
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Islam viz. Mohamedanische Studien, Die Zahiriten and 
ihr Lehrsystem, etc, which gave him scientific prestige. 

During his relatively short life he wrote more than 
a hundred essays, which for a long time to come will 
serve as a lead in research into Mohammedan cultural 
history. Students came to him from all over the world. 
Among the Hungarians, there was Dr. Sahdor Keg] 
(1862-1920), who worked on unknown gems of Persian 
literature with scientific skill, Mihaly Kmosko (1876-1913), 
who was Goldziher’s successor at the university, and who 
' did particularly valuable work on Syrian texts, their 
publication and explanatory notes. 

Jozsef Thury (1861-1906) followed Vambery’s footsteps 
with his works on the languages of Central Asia and 
Turkish dialects. Aurel Stein (1862-1943), Hungarian 
born scholar who became a British citizen, did archaeo- 
logical research in Khotan, West China, Persia and Iraq. 
He was also a linguist. The results of his researches 
are collected in a museum at Delhi. Another great linguist 
was Gabor Szentkatolnai Balint (d. 1881) who wrote an 
essay on comparative linguistics after a study on Tartar 
languages, on the relations between Ural-Altaic and 
Dravidian language groups. Vilmos Bacher (d. 1909) 
attracted attention with a work on the historical] develop- 
ment of the Semitic languages. 

Professor Gyorgy Kanyurszky (d. 1910) published 
in Vienna the first Arabic grammar in the Hungarian 
language. The work “Arabic Grammar” by Peter Hatala 
(d. 1915) also covers Semitic philology. There is, however, 
still need for a practical Arabic grammar, which would 
serve as a systematic introduction to this difficult language. 

The work of all these scholars was continued by 
their successors who did research along two main lines. 
First, research into the origin of the Hungarian peoples 
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and the study of the Turkish languages ; contemporary 
scholars are attaining the most valuable results in 
linguistics. From our point of view this study was 
considered so important that general oriental studies, 
the culture of the Eastern peoples and their economic 
and intellectual development, were rather neglected. 

The outstanding researcher into the history of the 
Hungarians is Gyula Nemeth (d. 1890), who did valuable 
work in connection with Turkish dialects, and Geza Hazai 
and Zsuzsa Kakuk are conducting research along these 
lines at the university. Unfortunately next to these 
highly important researches, Turkish literature and the 
study of the culture of the Osmanli Turkish people was 
neglected, which was the field of Vilmos Prohle, who died 
not long ago. His loss was compensated by the excellent 
Hungarian historian Lajos Fekete who, with complete 
mastery of Turkish writing, was able to solve the writing 
of the tax register dating back to the days of the Turkish 
occupation of Hungary. This material he published and 
thereby did valuable work on Turkish economic history. 
He did pioneer work on the history of Hungary under 
Turkish occupation, thereby throwing light not only on 
one of the most interesting eras in Hungarian history, 
but also offering researchers abroad a valuable manual. 

The oeuvre of Lajos Ligeti (b. 1906) covers the frontier 
problem and relations of the Hungarian language. He 
has travelled in Mongolia, Manchuria, Afghanistan, China 
and Japan and carried out important scientific work on 
Mongolian and Tibetan philology and the history of 
Chinese sounds. He has also solved the Dsurdsi writing 
and wrote a number of essays on ancient Hungarian 
history, the relationship between the Mongolian and the 
Ural-Altaic languages, as well as on the influx of Turkish 
words into the Hungarian language. In recognition of 
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his work he has been elected Vice-President of the 
Hungarian Academy of Sciences. 

At the University, Barnabas Csongor is studying the 
philological problems of Clasical Chinese and he has 
written a number of articles on the Uigurian aspects 
of Chinese sources. 

Ferenc Tokei, who is on the staff of the East Asian 
Museum of Budapest, has written valuable essays on 
Chinese prosody and on the social aspects of early Chinese 
history. 

Geza Uray’s subjects are the history of Tibetan 
dialects and grammar. Katalin Kohalmi is working on 
the history and folklore of the Mongolian language on 
aspects which have not been dealt with so far. 

Vilmos Dioszegi has written articles on Manchu- 
Tunguz folklore on Asian Shramanism. Jozsef Vekerdi 
is working on Sanskrit grammar and Tibetan prosody. 

Lajos Bese has published articles on problems of 
the modern Mongolian language. 

Andras Rona Tas is studying Tibetan social history 
and folklore. 

At the Central Asian Institute of Budapest University, 
Lajos Ligeti is conducting research work and is registering 
and arranging scientifically the material collected by 
his predecessors. 

The East Asian Museum of Budapest is rendering 
great assistance in the study of the culture of the Asian 
people. This museum was founded by Ferenc Hopp in 
1919. Zoltan Felvinczi Takacs, who was the first 
director of the museum, arranged the material in such 
a way that, in spite of its small size, it is a model 
collection. He travelled extensively in India, China 
and Japan and collected his material in a number of 
scientific and historical books, outstanding among which 
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is one about Asian art and “In Buddha’s Footsteps in 
the Far East.” Today the museum is headed by Dr. 
Tibor Horvath, Japanologist and art-historian, who, with 
his extensive work on Asian art, earned the acknowledge- 
ment of the public and scholars abroad. Ervin Baktay, 
Indologist, is active at the museum. He was on a lecture 
tour in India. Baktay has written a number of works 
on India, following the footsteps of Sandor Korosi 
Csoma, and about Indian philosophy in the “Sanatana 
Dharma.” 

The representative of Sanskrit is Professor Janos 
Harmatta, who teaches with the comparative method 
of philology. 

In Hungarian oriental studies, research along the 
lines of philology and folklore into the origin of the 
Hungarians is the main concern, but there is also a 
representative of the folk culture of the Mohammedan East, 
who has published his results. In 1929-32 he occupied 
the Chair of Mohammedan Cultural History in the 
Visvabharati. 

Dr. Jozsef Somogyi is continuing the work of Ignac 
Goldziher by tracing the sources of Hayat al-Hayavan 
(The life of animals), the work of Dhahabi. Another 
Hungarian Arabist, Karoly Czeglédy, is teaching Semitic 
philosophy at the Budapest University, completing his 


studies abroad and making his contribution to the work 


of philologists with his researches into the Arabic sources 
of ancient Hungarian history. 

It is hoped that the interest shown by Hungary 
today in the peoples of Western Asia would stimulate 
scientists, to go beyond the field of philological studies 
and concern themselves more with the culture, history, 
literature and economic life of the peoples of the East. 
For this purpose first of all useful grammars and 
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dictionaries have to be produced. The progressive 
cultural policy of the Hungarian Government will surely 
foster this step, so that the future generation can 
carry forward this science, just like the sons of the 
large nations.* 


Birth of Krishna, after a painting 
by Abanindranath Tagore 


* Courtesy Hungarian Legation in New Delhi. 
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AFRICAN MARRIAGE SYSTEMS 
By 


K. Kasutu 


Tuis article attempts to tell something of the marriage 
customs of the Kikuyu community which lives in Kenya. 
Africans attach great importance to marriage, so much 
so that parents take great care of their children to 
ensure that they are well brought up and_ successfuly 
married. 

The Kikuyu customary law of marriage gives youths 
full freedom of choosing their mates, but the parents of 
both the parties must approve. It also provides freedom 
of mixing, so that boys and girls can have good chances 
to get to know one another intimately. This does not 
mean, as foreigners usually imagine, that boys and 
girls have freedom of indulging in unsocial activities. 
The Kikuyu custom strictly forbids pre-marital sexual 
intimacy which is considered a sin. Boys and girls are 
constantly reminded of the dangers that would result 
if they indulge in such unsocial activites. 

If a boy seduces a girl—a very rare thing—and this 
is discovered, both the boy and the girl are severely 
penalised. They have to pay three fat rams each to 
the Council of Elders who rule the community. The 
offenders are looked upon contemptuously by everybody 
in the community and particularly by the other boys 
and girls. The latter also impose their own fines besides 
ostracising the offenders for a period of about a year 
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or two. During this time no youth talks to any of 
them unless they are close relatives. Even after being 
re-admitted to the youths’ social activities, they are looked 
upon with much suspicion and are closely watched. 
If it happens that the girl becomes pregnant, the boy is 
commanded to give a big ox and three fat rams and plenty 
of native beer. He is also expected to marry the girl. 
In case custom forbids marriage, the boy is commanded 
to support the girl and her child till she gets married. 

The society welcomes and encourages youth-dances 
and songs where girls and boys participate together. 
These folk dances are held in the afternoon and are 
so arranged as to enable the elder people to attend 
and supervise the show. After the dances the young 
people are expected to go directly to their respective 
homes, particularly the girls. If later on there happens 
to be any other social activities of youths, the parents 
may or may not give permission to the girls to attend. If 
they are given permission they are expected to be back 
by bed-time. In these social activities the young people 
have a very good opportunity of getting to know one 
another and cultivating friendships. It is here that they 
select their life-partners. 

There are several other opportunities for boys and 
girls to meet. Communal work is very common and here 
young men and women play a very big role. They 
work. together side by side and as meal-time approaches, 
the girls leave the boys and start preparing food and 
when it is ready call the boys to eat. They all sit and 
eat together and exchange views and jokes freely. 

Boys also enjoy complete freedom to visit girls in their 
homes. The girls’ parents welcome these visits provided 
they are made openly. If a boy tries to be secretive 
in his visits, he is warned by the girl’s parents either 
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to visit her openly or to stop his suspicious visits. If the 
boy does not take heed of this warning, he is reported to 
his parents who are asked to keep him away from the 
girl. Boys usually go to visit girls in the evening since 
everybody during the day is busy. A boy who is 
interested in a girl often takes an intimate friend with 
him. In case of courting, the friend is usually the one 
who speaks to the girl about the purpose of their visit. 
On arrival at the girl’s home, the boy visitors do not enter 
the house directly. They stand outside and draw attention 
to their presence by coughing or sneezing. This being a 
very common thing, the girl’s mother immediately sends 
one of her childern, or the girl, if she is in, to go and 
find out who the visitors are. On learing of the presence 
of young men she excuses herself and goes either 
to her husband’s hut or to her co-wife’s if the 
husband is a polygamist. The young people are then 
left free to chat as they wish. This sort of visit is not 
necessarily for courting, for in many cases it is just a 
friendly visit. In case it is a courtship visit, the girl sends. 
her brothers and sisters out on one pretext or another. 
But if this is difficult, she might go out into the courtyard 
with the visitors. In all cases the girl’s mother insists 
that the young visitors should eat something before they 
leave the house. 

When a young man decides on the girl whom he 
wishes to marry, he sets about courting her. He gets one 
or two of his close friends to go with him to the girl’s. 
home for this purpose. When they meet the girl, one 
of them acts as a spokesman of the suitor. When the 
boys and the girl are together, the spokesman introduces. 
the topic as follows : 

The spokesman: “Daughter of A, why do you not 
ask us the purpose of our visit tonight ?” 
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The girl: “Our tradition demands that we be 
hospitable to every visitor and if I were to ask you why 
you have come, I would be acting contrary to this 
custom.” 

The spokesman: “That is right but tonight we have 
come here on a special mission. We are looking for a 
home where we could be given food and shelter not only 
as casual visitors but for ever.” 

This being a well-known procedure, the girl at once 
understands the purpose of the mission. Though she may 
suspect who among the boys present wishes her hand, 
she nontheless asks the spokesman to say openly which of 
the visitors wishes to be adopted. “This one,” she is 
told. If by chance the girl does not like that boy, she says 
that their home is not big enough to adopt anybody. The 
visitors do not press the matter further that day though if 
the boy loves the girl very much he might try again. 
If on the other hand the girl loves the boy, she does not 
give any specific answer that day but she asks them to come 
back after a certain time. The girl then informs her 
mother about the visit of the boy and seeks her advice 
about his proposal. The mother then conveys the message 
to her husband and both of them either oppose or approve 
the proposed marriage. The verdict usually takes a few 
days during which time the parents try and find out 
all they can about the boy. The girl also does the same. 

When the boy returns on the appointed day, the girl 
may give the answer straightaway if there is an objection to 
the marriage. If on the other hand the boy is approved by 
the girl and her parents, she might deliberately refuse to 
give the answer that day and ask the boy to come another 
time. This might be repeated several times, the idea 
being to test the boy’s love for her. When finally she 
consents to the proposal, she tells the boy to ask for her 
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parents’ approval and permission. The boy then reports 
this to his parents who have also to approve of the girl 
before formal marriage discussion starts. 

For parents of both the parties to approve the union, 
the essential qualities are : family social standing ; industry 
and integrity of the youth and a good moral character. 
The main objections are relationship by blood of the two 
families, or family feud. 

When the boy’s parents approve of the boy’s choice, 
they take further steps. The first is to get the formal 
approval of the girl’s parents. A message is sent to the 
latter that the boy and his parents would be paying a 
visit on a particular day. The boy’s parents prepare 
native beer which they take with them. The visit is 
paid in the morning. The boy and his parents state their 
case and the girl’s parents do not give any answer on 
the pretext that they will have to consult their daughter 
about it. Another day of meeting is fixed. 

On this day the boy and his parents take a lot of 
_ beer with them and they also take their relatives. The girl’s 
parents also invite their relatives. This meeting serves two 
purposes, firstly, the girl formally consents to the marriage 
and enables her parents to give a formal approval to it ; 
secondly, both families and their relatives get better acquain- 
ted. The girl’s formal consent is given at a small ceremony 
held in the presence of all the guests. This is held before 
anybody has tasted the beer brought by the boy’s parents. 
The father calls his daughter and says: “My daughter, 
why has such and such family brought us beer today ?” 

The daughter : “Because of me”. 
Father : “Do I have your permission to drink it ?” 
Daughter : “Yes, father”. 
Father : “Then pour me some of it and taste it before 
you give me”. 
10 
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The girl then follows the instructions. The father 
after sipping the beer, blesses the prospective union and 
then he hands the beer-horn over to his wife who does. 
the same. The girl pours out the beer a second time, 
tastes it, and hands it over to her father-in-law who follows 
the same procedure. The girl then leaves the elders to 
drink. The girl’s father then consents to the marriage 
and fixes another day when “bride-price’’ and other things 
can be discussed. 

The word “bride-price” is perhaps misleading. What 
actually happens is that the boy is asked to deposit some 
property with the girl’s parents so as to show his good- 
faith and convince them that he will be able to support 
and protect their daughter. ; 

The “bride-price” having been agreed upon by the 
two contracting families, the girl’s father allows the boy 
to take his wife as soon as he can produce the property 
agreed upon. If the boy’s parents are not able to pay 
what the girl’s parents demand, a limited amount is fixed 
to be paid and then the boy can take the girl and pay 
the rest later on. The “bride-price” is usually paid in 
livestock—cattle, sheep and goats. Before the actual 
“bride-price” is paid, the boy takes two sheep or goats 
to the girl’s house. This indicates in deed that he is 
ready to pay the “bride-price”. After this a day is fixed 
for payment of the bride-price. The girl’s parents and 
relatives prepare a lot of special food on this day for the 
guests who come to bring the bride-price. Some of the 
bridegroom’s friends go first with the livestock to the 
girl’s home. Here they find young women of the girl’s 
clan happily waiting for them. After a while the 
bridegroom, with his friends, comes in a_ procession 
carrying special presents which are to be given to the 
girl’s mother and the members of her clan. In the 
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evening, after the boy and members of his clan have 
gone back to their respective homes, the women of the 
girl’s clan go singing in a procession to the boy’s home 
where they continue their singing and dancing through 
most of the whole night. From now on the bridegroom 
and his friends continue visiting the girl’s home in large 
numbers. Whenever they pay such a visit, they are 
served by girls, excluding the bride-to-be, with special 
food prepared especially for them. The object of these 
visits is to make the young men and women of both the 
clans more acquainted with one another. These young 
men and women also sometimes find their life-partners 
at these meetings. 

After the “bride-price” is paid, a big feast is held 
in the girl’s home where at least three fat rams are killed 
and plenty of food and drink are ‘provided. The feast 
is arranged for both families and their relatives. Many 
presents are exchanged among the family members on 
this day. Before the first ram is slaughtered, the girl 
must give her final consent to the contract. She is given 
a knife and while men hold the ram on the ground she 
is asked to cut its throat until some blood comes out. 
After this the kidneys of the first ram are roasted and 
given to her to eat. While eating she declares: “As far 
as I am concerned our engagement still stands firmly, 
so you are at liberty to proceed with the last rites if there 
is no objection on your side’. At the end of the feast, 
which lasts for one day, the girl’s father calls the boy 
and his parents to his house to give them permission to 
take the girl. Here they find the girl and her parents 
sitting quietly. The girl’s father says to the boy: “You 
have my permission to take your wife whenever you like. 
But you must bear in mind that it is your duty to protect 
her and to treat her kindly and considerately. You 
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should provide her with all the necessary things’. Then 
he turns to his daughter and says: “It is your duty in 
return to work for him and to be faithful to him and 
occupy yourself with all domestic duties.” Then he 
takes honey beer and gives the bride and the bridegroom 
his blessing and after this he gives the boy and his 
parents permission to go back to their home. 

_ After all the arrangements have been made at the 
boy’s home for receiving the bride, a day is fixed on 
which she should be brought. The bridegroom’s friends 
are sent to bring the bride. As a rule she cannot be 
directly taken from her home or where her parents are. 
Usually she is found in a garden or anywhere else. 
Sometimes she may pretend to be unwilling to go to the 
bridegroom’s home. When she is taken to the bride- 
groom’s home, she stays in her mother-in-law’s hut for 
eight days. During this time she does not eat their food. 
She only eats food brought by her parents or friends. 
All this time the bridegroom stays in his own hut. On 
the 9th day the bride is given a small girl to escort her 
to her parents’ home. She goes with a small calabash 
of beer which she gives to her parents on arrival. They 
sip the beer and bless her. In the evening she is given 
two goats or sheep and a few young men are asked to 
escort her to her new home. At the gate she finds the 
bridegroom -and her mother-in-law waiting for her. The 
bridegroom gives her two or more goats or sheep and 
her parents-in-law also give her many presents. If she 
refuses to enter the gate, as it happens sometimes, the 
bridegroom and his parents give her more presents until 
she agrees to enter. The animals precede her to the 
bridegroom’s house and then she follows. The following 
day a small ceremony is held in which a ram is killed 
and rites are performed to adopt the bride into her new 
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family. The wife is then given her bit of land for 
cultivation and provided with all the necessities of starting 
a home. Thenceforth the husband and wife start living 
together. 

In many of the African communities, polygamy is 
allowed and even encouraged. Sometimes it is the first 
wife who encourages her husband to have another 
wife or wives because she feels that her work would 
be considerably reduced if she had a partner. In a 
polygamous home each wife is provided with all the 
necessities of home including land and a separate hut. She 
grows her own crops and feeds her children and her 
husband. The first wife is always the head. The husband 
as a rule has his own hut where he entertains his 
friends although there is no objection if the friends wish 
to be entertained in any of the wives’ huts. 

Divorce may be sought for on account of infidelity, 
wilful desertion or any other act of misconduct. Each 
party to the marriage union has every right to seek 
divorce. The decision, however, does not rest with either 
the husband or the wife. Before dissolving a marriage, 
the families concerned try to resolve their differences 
but in case they are unable to find a satisfactory 
solution, the case is referred to the Council of Elders 
whose verdict is final. Here the whole matter is 
investigated afresh and another attempt is made to 
reconcile the couple. In case the Council allows the 
divorce, the woman goes to her parents or relatives 
but the children in all cases are left to the husband. 
If there is no issue, the husband has the right to claim 
a part of what he has paid as “bride-price.” If the 
children are small, the wife is allowed to go with them 
until they are big enough to live without her. The 
wife also has the right to take with her her belongings 
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including the harvest and utensils etc but excluding 
livestock and gardens. 

After the divorce formalities are over, each of them 
is free to re-marry. When the woman re-marries, her 
former husband has the right to claim back all what 
he had given as “bride-price.” 

A widow usually remains with her husband’s family or 
relatives. Traditionally the widow, if young, is supposed 
to become a wife of the younger brother of her husband. 
Usually this does not happen as in many cases the 
younger brothers wish to have wives of their own choice. 
For this reason the widow is allowed to have a man 
friend. She can produce any number of children but 
these children always belong to her husband’s family and 
her friend has no claim on them. He is, however, expected 
to help her occasionally with the jobs that were normally 
done by her deceased husband. The family has also the — 
right to terminate this friendship if they do not approve 
ofthe man. The elder brothers of the deceased husband 
are bound by rule to help the widow and her children 
in all things. If the dead husband did not have any 
brother, the members of the clan take over the respon- 
sibilities but if there are no such relatives she can go back 
to her parents’ family and re-marry. In case of elderly 
widows with grown-up children, there is no question of 
going back to her parents’ family. Ifa widower had only 
one wife and she had children, he tries to get married as 
soon as possible so that there is someone to take care of 
the children. If he has other wives, he might not re-marry . 
for a long time since the other wives take care of the 
children. 

The advent of Europeans to Africa has brought with 
it both advantages and disadvantages. It has rendered 
impossible the preservation of the African marriage system 
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in its entirety. Christianity also has played a great part in 
changing African customs. More often than not, the 
ruling authorities have used missionary influences to 
prohibit certain African rituals, thus disrupting most 
African institutions. With the gradual development of 
industries and the growth of urban areas fed by a rural 
exodus, both young men and women have come to work 
in factories and firms as wage earners. Many young 
people have also begun to enter on professional studies. 
This has tended to create a sense of economic independence 
among a section of the youth. A number of young men 
and women have ceased to be dependent on their parents, 
and as such are less prone to get married at an early 
age. These modern changes, however, have affected only 
a small section of Africans. 


Mother and child, after a Mathura sculpture, c. 3rd cent. B.C. 
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THE ANEKANTA-VADA OF THE JAINAS 
By 


H. M. BHATTACHARYYA 


ANEKANTA-VADA or the Doctrine of Many-sidedness of 
Reality of the Jainas is a distinctive contribution to 
Indian thought in so far as Realistic Metaphysics and 
Epistemology are concerned. The Jainas are direct 
realists and they depend for knowledge of the objective 
world on commonsense and experience. They believe 
that the universe is divided into two hemispheres as it 
were, one, the world of jivas and the other, the world of 
ajivas, or more generally speaking, the world of souls 
and the world of non-souls. The constitution of the soul 
is such that it must know the world or non-soul and the 
constitution of the non-soul is such that is must be 
known by the soul. The two worlds are self-existent and 
independent of one another but at the same time they 
must have, by their very constitution inter-communication, 
making knowledge of the outside world on the one hand 
and bondage and release of the soul on the other possible. 
As realists the Jainas, like other realists, are pledged to 
this distinctness of soul and non-soul. Here, as elsewhere, 
they are guided by commonsense and experience which 
reveal unmistakably this dualism between the soul and 
the non-soul. 

With this commonsense and realistic attitude the 
Jainas attempt to interpret the problems of knowledge 
and of the objective world ; and such attempt of theirs 
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has given rise to the famous Anekanta-vada. The Jainas 
have come to the doctrine that the object of our knowledge 
has inexaustible facets or aspects and any attempt to 
understand and interpret it from any one particular 
point of view is an epistemological blunder. They have 
come to this conclusion by a thorough and careful 
examination of the other Indian systems of thought, each 
of which, according to the Jainas, reveals but one aspect 
of the objective Reality. Historically speaking Anekanta- 
vada arose as a reaction against the two diametrically 
opposed views, namely the view of Reality of the 
Vedantists which makes it to be purely unchangeable, 
immutable and static, and the view of the Buddhists 
which takes the view of reality as change, movement, 
phenomena following one another without any noumenal 
background. The Vedantist makes the Soul, immutable 
and all-pervading, as the sole Reality admitting of no 
change, action and quality, and this is according to 
the Jainas one extreme in which only the pure satta or 
Being is posited. The Buddhists take the other extreme 

which negates satta and makes Reality to be constituted | 
of change, action, movement and phenomena. The 
Jainas criticise the Nyaya and the Vaisesika as only 
one-sided views of the nature of Reality as these philoso- 
phers consider objects separately either in terms of 
generality or in terms of particularity while the true 
nature of the object reveals that it is at the same time 
both general and particular. Generality grows out of 
the discovery of a common feature of the particulars 
which thus help us to derive the idea of generality and 
each of the particulars also shares in the generality to 
which they jointly contribute. In this way the Jainas 
make it clear to us that the proper understanding of 
a Real can never be acquired from any one viewpoint 
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which confines itself to any one or other of the innumer- 
able aspects it is capable of. The Vastu or Real according 
to the Jainas has many aspects; so to do justice to the 
true nature of a Real, we must always avoid any one- 
sided representation of it. 

The Jainas have come to this view by a deep 
analysis of the Nature of a Real. The Real is something 
permanent in the midst of changes. It is descrided as 
having two aspects. In one aspect it is something perma- 
nent and in the other aspect it is changeful, evolving 
qualities yet losing and replenishing them. A _ Real, 
therefore, by nature is what may be called substance- 
cum-attribute and permanence-cum-change. The Jainas 
further state that in considering a real we must take 
note of the fourfold condition which determines its 
Nature. These four conditions are substance, place, time 
and state, which again fall under two heads: its own 
nature and the nature other than its own. Each real 
will be an existent under its own nature i.e. it will 
exist in its own substance, in its own place, in its own 
moment and in its own state. But it will be non- 
existent in substance other than its own, in place other 
than its own, in moment other than its own and in 
state other than its own. The Jainas have taken meticulous 
care in considering reals under these conditions both as 
their own and as foreign and concluded that applying 
these two opposite sets of conditions to reals, they may 
be regarded as of one character as well as of another 
character. Without going into further details of appli- 
cation of these conditions we might say that the general 
conclusion with regard to reals which the Jainas have 
arrived at is that reals necessarily are of manifold 
character. So any categorical statment in which we 
predicate only one quality of a subject in a judgment - 
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will represent only one aspect of the real to the 
exclusion of innumerable ones of which it is capable. 
_ Such a statement will thus be an expression of a 

merely partial truth. Such a one-sided categorical 
expression of only one aspect of a real, the Jainas have 
termed naya. A naya is thus a categorical judgment made 
with regard to an object by one who, in order to satisfy 
one’s own particular purpose, makes such a judgment 
without removing the possibility of other judgments with 
regard to it. From what has been said it is not unnatural 
to suppose an infinite number of nayas corresponding to 
the infinite aspects, of which the real is capable. But 
the Jainas are wise enough to classify under the two 
heads, the permanent and the changeful aspects, in 
which, they tell us, reals are capable of being represented. 
These two are comprehensive enough to include all 
possible aspects of reals. Thus if the facts and phenomena 
of the world are understood in terms of their permanent 
and changeful aspects, then and then only we have 
fulfilment of our practical life. Similarly our practical 
life is served rightly only when we learn to look at 
things of the world as both general and particular and 
not as general or partcular. The Jaina is of opinion 
that our knowledge of the Real can be valid only 
when such knowledge is consistent with and favours 
practice. 

From the analysis of the different nayas as given by 
the Jainas, it is found that reals are possessed of an 
infinite variety of qualities, and the nayas are only so 
many different ways of expressing the relations of the 
infinite qualities with the real, though each of them is 
expressive of a partial truth of the matter. The nayas 
then are infinite, corresponding to infinite qualities of 
objects and to the infinite variety of relations in which 
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these qualities stand to the reals. So apparently a 
complete knowledge of things and their qualities is an 
impossible feat for an ordinary enquirer. According to — 
the Jaina, complete knowledge is possible only by a Jina 
or Kevalin who has attained perfection in knowledge, 
faith and character by long and arduous self-culture. 
The Jaina thinks that different philosophers claiming 
complete knowledge with the help of their different nayas 
have given us a semblance of naya and not a valid naya. 
They have however dispelled the despair of an ordinary 
intellect as against that of the Sarvajna or All-knower by 
insisting that if we have recourse to the following seven- 
fold judgment or saptabhangi by following each naya, then 
even we may hope to attain valid knowledge. But at the 
same time the Jainas point out that since no one judgment 
at best can give complete truth but only a partial one 
allowing for other partial truths, therefore they are in 
favour not of categorical but always of hypothetical 
judgments. And this they have provided for by adding 
syat or ‘may be’ before every judgment. Following each 
naya, there will always be seven judgments and each of 
them will be prefixed with the term syat. This is known 
as saptabhangi-naya or Syadvada. It appears that 
Syadvada is the epistemic counterpart of the Jaina meta- | 
physical standpoint of Anekantavada. This to my mind 
is the real picture of Syadvada and Anekantavada. They 
are distinguishable but not separable. They go together 
but may not be identical. But many Jaina authorities 
identified the two. 
Now the sevenfold judgment runs thus : 

(1) may be it is existent 

(2) may be it is non-existent 

(3) may be it is existent and non-existent 

(4) may be it is indefinable 
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(5) may be it is existent and indefinable 

(6) may be it is non-existent and indefinable 

(7) may be it is existent, non-existent and 
indefinable. 

In this sevenfold judgment of Syadvada what we 
must specially note is the significance of existent, non- 
existent and indefinable. The Jainas maintain as we have 
already stated, that every real is an existent in its own 
nature and a non-existent when considered not in its own 
nature but in a nature other than its own. So when we 
predicate the existence of a real, it includes the possibility 
of its non-existence being predicated of it. Its position 
and negation become thus necessary alternative predica- 
tions. Then again, position and negation may be 
predicated of a real either in succession or with simul- 
taneity. It is easy to understand that in the first two 
judgments there is no question of succession or of simul- 
taneity. The third judgment becomes possible when we 
predicate position and negation in succession because we 
can very well understand how a thing can be considered 
as existent in its own nature and then we can predicate 
negation of it afterwards when considered in its nature 
other than its own. But the more important question 
arises when we predicate position and negation not in 
succession but in simultaneity. If a real is both existent 
and non-existent at the same time, then we fail to 
determine its nature i.e. the real then becomes indetermin- 
able or indefinable. So in the fourth form of the judgment 
where position and negation are simultaneous i.e. the real 
becomes both existent and non-existent at the same time, 
our positive and negative determinations cancel each 
other and the real becames indefinable. But in the fifth 
form of judgment we find that the Jaina makes further 
determination of the indeterminate because it predicates 
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existence of the indeterminate. It is interesting to note 
that in the Vedanta as well as in the Buddhist systems 
of thought we come across the indefinable form when 
the Vedanta speaks of anirvacaniya and the Buddhist 
speaks of catuskotivinirmukta. The anirvacaniya of the 
Vedantist is maya and the catuskotivinirmukta of the Buddhist 
is Nirvana. The indefinable of the Jainas as it occurs 
in the fourth form of judgment explains the nature of 
a real because in the explanation of a real the Jaina 
contends that it is a form in which every real appears 
to us under certain circumstances. From this analysis 
of the term indefinable in the fourth form of predication, 
it has been regarded by the Jaina as a distinct character 
ofareal. The indefinable is not the result of juxtaposition 
of existence and non-existence but it stands for a 
character of the real which is inclusive of existence and 
non-existence but at the same time transcending them. 

From this it is further clear that the indefinable as 
a distinct character of a real must have existence. So 
the fifth judgment becomes a necessary form of predication. 
In other words when it is predicated of an object that 
it is indefinable in the sense of a distinct character, then 
it must have an existence. In this way the Jaina claims 
to silence those who may contend that when a thing 
is indefinable, no further predication is possible. And as 
we know that position and negation are applicable both 
in succession as well as in simultaneity, the sixth and 
the seventh judgments are perfectly justified. This gives 
us how the sevenfold predication or Saptabhangi-naya 
of the Jainas has a sufficient reason for its formation and 
how it has opened a new line of epistemological approach 
to Reality. 

But we should’ not forget to mention the further 
question as to why the judgments should be seven and 
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seven only and neither more nor less. Vimaladasa, the 
author of “Saptabhangi-tarangini’, in his refutation 
of this objection has begun his polemic by reference 
to a very ingenious example. He asks us to consider 
the taste of a drink prepared from curd, sugar, chilly, 
pepper, etc mixed together. Now the taste of the drink 
is really indefinable in the sense that its taste and flavour 
are different from those of each of the ingredients, 
but that indefinable taste is quite a matter of our feeling 
and enjoyment. That this indefinable taste exists is clear 
from the fact that in it we feel in some form the taste 
and flavour of the ingredients like curd etc. Similarly 
in each fact of the indefinable are present the feelings 
of somewhat’ existence, somewhat non-existence, the 
successive feelings of existence and non-existence and the 
feeling of simultaneity of existence and non existence. 
Then Vimaladasa takes up the question as to why the 
number of judgments must be seven. The answer which 
he gives is that any enquiry into the nature of things 
arises out of doubt about it. Doubt begets enquiry. 
But doubt arises when generally there are two contradic- 
tory ideas. But in the case of doubt as conceived 
by the Jaina, there are really no rigid contradictories, 
the apparent contradiction being due to our neglect to 
see the fourfold conditions of substance, place, time and 
state, as the case may be. Anyway since there is apparent 
contradiction, that must be the source of doubt. Now 
taking existence and non-existence as such, there may be 
real contradiction between them, but the Jaina always 
warns us against this absolute contradiction and qualifies 
the statement of each of the contradictories by prefixing 
the term “somehow” and the traditional theory of 
contradiction as the source of doubt cannot arise between 
“somehow existent” and “somehow non-existent” but 
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always between somehow existent and absolutly existent. 
The Jaina has elaborately shewn that any real exists in 
its own nature and is non-existent in consideration of 
a nature other than its own and this ‘somehow’ character 
has been indicated by them by the prefixed spat. But a 
doubt does arise due to confusion between “somehow 
existence” and “absolute existence” and in order to remove 
this doubt the Jainas have formulated the sevenfold 
judgment. As the doubt of this kind are ultimately seven 
in number and not more nor less, the judgments also will 
be seven, no more nor less. So the contention of the 
Jainas that Syadvada consists of seven judgments only. 


Dancers, after a Rajput painting, c. 17th century. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


NEHRU AND RADHAKRISHNAN IN East AsIA 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru and Dr. S. Radhakrishnan recently visited 
Japan and China respectively, and addressed many gatherings in 
those countries. The world situation and international relations 
figured very prominently in their utterances, and India’s old cultural 
contacts with China and Japan, we fervently hope, will be renewed 
on an augmented scale as a result of their visits which roused 
such wide enthusiasm in those countries. Shri Nehru referred to 
a more active exchange of teachers and students, authors and artists 
between the countries. Dr. Radhakrishnan’s philosophical exposition 
of the meaning and contents of Democracy should receive the careful 
attention not only of the present-day. politicians but more particularly 
of the rising generation, in whose hands lie the future of the world 
and the formulation, interpretation and application of idealogies. 

In connection with the modern progress in science and technology, 
both Shri Nehru and Dr. Radhakrishnan again warned against the 
direction and application of scientific knowledge to immoral ends. 
Shri Nehru spoke of the “fourth dimension” as being ethical. 

Shri Nehru presented to the Japanese people a portrait of 
Rabindranath Tagore, a gift from the Calcutta Art Society. 


PEACEFUL Co-oPERATIVE EXISTENCE 

Addressing a meeting in New Delhi, Shri Jawaharlal Nehru 
said that for newspapers peaceful living was not ‘news’? whereas 
a murder would hit the headlines, which did not mean _ that 
murders were taking place always or everywhere. Likewise, Shri 
Nehru said, in international affairs also, we got a somewhat exaggerated 
notion of national conflicts ; there were of course conflicts but they 
were over-emphasised. During his recent extensive travels abroad, 
he said, what struck him was the essentially peaceful and friendly 
nature of the people of the countries he visited, and nowhere in 
any country did he come across any people who wanted war or 
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conflicts—“They all want peaceful co-operative existence, but 
unfortunately they get tied up with all manners of things, not of 
their choosing and therefore they are driven into courses which 
bring ill-will and conflict”. 


Brest InpIAN Books PropucepD 1Nn 1954-56 
The Sahitya Akademi (National Academy of Letters) has 
awarded prizes of Rs. 5,000 each to the following books in the 
languages as mentioned against each, adjudged as the most outstanding 
published in the respective languages during the last three years 
(1954-56)— 

In Bengali—Sdagar iheke phera (Poems), by Premendra Mitra ; 
In Hindi—Bauddha-dharma-darsan (Philosophy of Buddhism), by 
_ (late) Acharya Narendradeva ; 
In Malayalam—Chemmeen (Novel), by Thakazhi Sivasankara Pillai ; 
In Telegu—Sri Ramkrishnuni jivita-charitra (Life of Sri Ramakrishna), 
by Chirantanananda Swami. 


Two Eminent LITTERATEURS 

Speaking in Calcutta at a meeting held to celebrate the birth 
anniversary of Sarat Chandra Chatterji, one of the leading novelists in 
modern Bengali, Prof. Humayun Kabir stressed the message of human 
dignity and social justice conveyed by the great writer through his 
works, Sarat Chandra, said Prof. Kabir, was essentially a story- 
teller and did not claim to be a reformer or a prophet, but nevertheless 
he declared through his novels and stories that where human beings 
meet one another on the human plane and have regard for each 
other’s personality, all conflicts and dissensions can easily be solved. 

Inaugurating a festival held in New Delhi in honour of the 
greatest Tamil poet of modern times, Subrahmania Bharati, Dr. 
B. V. Keskar, the Union Minister for Information and Broadcasting, 
said that the poet Bharati was one of the forces of national and 
intellectual resurgence in the country, and he belonged to the 
category of those great men who brought national awakening 


among a people. 


Russtan-Hinp1 DicTionary 
Copies of the Russian-Hindi Dictionary published by the Sahitya 
Akademi were formally presented by its Vice-Chairman Dr. S. 
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Radhakrishnan to the Soviet Ambassor in India, Mr. A. Menshikov, 
at a ceremony held at the residence of the former. 


InpiAN Manuscripts 

The Government of India has issued an appeal inviting the Indian 
public to donate or sell to the Government any old and rare 
manuscript in the possession of individuals or institutions. The 
Government will supply owners with free photo-copies of manuscripts 
donated and will also arrange free of cost to treat with scientific 
methods of preservation manuscripts which owners do not wish to 
donate or sell. Photo-copies of such manuscripts will be kept for 
record and the originals returned to owners. No use of the photo-copies 
or the originals will be made by the Government without the prior 
approval of the owners. 


InpIAN NauticaL ALMANAC 
The Indian Meteorological Department has published the first 
“Indian Ephemeris and Almanac” for 1958. Besides the astronomical 
tables, the publication gives information regarding some other items 
found in Indian almanacs and needed by the Indian public and 
almanac-makers, such as tithi, naksastra, yoga, ayanamsa, and festivals. 


REGIMENTATION IN EDUCATION 

Acharya Vinoba Bhave, the “Land-gift Movement” leader, writing 
in the Bhoodan expresses the view that education should be aimed 
at developing independent thinking among the citizens and must be 
completely free from Government control, but that today it is a function 
of the Government all over the world and text books are being 
prepared by Governments who are conditioning the minds of the 
students according to their own beliefs. Acharya Bhave refers to 
the attempts towards such a systematic conditioning of the people’s 
minds being made in the totalitarian countries and the way they 
are rewriting history according to their convenience. The whole 
attempt, he thinks, is to mould the mind of the young in a particular 
way, but—‘Leaders are not gods, they are bound to make mistakes. 
Great leaders soon attain such an eminence that they have hardly 
anyone in their cabinets who can talk to them as equals.”’ 
_ Speaking at a symposium held in Bombay on “A Welfare State 
of my conception”, Dr. C. P. Ramaswamy Aiyar, an eminent educa- 
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tionist, said that the aim of a Welfare State of his conception was 
the development of the human personality—“something far remote from 
regimentation or from those methods which, however successful 
ostensibly, may retard the efflorescence of the human personality.” 
He added that it was the duty of a Welfare State to provide for three 
basic needs of the people, viz. public health, employment and education. 

The apparent conflict between the views of Acharya Bhave and 
Dr. Aiyar as to whether education should be a concern of the 
Government or not, may perhaps be reconciled if it is borne in 
mind that education in order to serve its proper purpose, should be 
run to serve educational and not political ends. 


Buppuist IN DELHI UNIVERSITY 

Inaugurating the Department of Buddhist Studies recently opened 
at the Delhi University, Dr. P. V. Bapat, the first Professor appointed 
to hold charge of the Department, described India’s past cultural 
contacts with foreign countries through Buddhism, as found from a 
large number of inscriptions, works of art, texts etc discovered in 
various countries in east, south, west and central Asia. Prof. Bapat 
referred also to the similarity between the philosophical thoughts of 
India and Persia, and to the spread of the Indian ‘Panchatantra” 
to the western world through its Pehlevi translation in the 6th 
century, which was subsequently rendered into Arabic, Syrian, 
Persian, Spanish and Hebrew. 


A Buiinp ScHOLAR HonoureD 
Pandit Sukhlal, an old man and a distinguished scholar, has 
been made a Doctor of Letters, honoris causa, by the Gujerat 
University. Although blinded at the early age of sixteen, Pandit Sukhlal 
is the author of several learned works on Jain and Buddhist Philosophy. 


Exuisitions In New DE oF ForeicGN ArT AND LETTERS 
Exhibitions were held in New Delhi by different sponsoring 
bodies, on Chinese Graphic Art; Highlights of American Painting ; 
French Architecture ; and, Forty Years of Soviet Literature, 


Girts To INDIA 
At @ simple ceremony held in the National Museum, New Delhi, 
the Vice-Consul of the Legation of the Democratic Republic of 
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Viet-Nam presented to the Government of India a replica in plaster 
of the carved and lacquered wooden image of the thousand-eyed 
and thousand-armed Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara, set up three hundred 
years ago in the But-Thap Pagoda in North Viet-Nam. The gift 
will remind India of her ancient contacts with this part of South. 
East Asia, that had remained active for about a thousand years. 

A volume of the Buddhist Tripitaka in the Cambodian language, 
presented to Shri Jawaharlal Nehru by Prince Norodom Sihanouk 
of Cambodia, has been added to the National Library in Calcutta. 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF INDIAN ARCHAEOLOGISTS 

The Central Advisory Board of Archaeology that met in New 
Delhi advised different state governments to take adequate steps to 
set up archaeological organisations of their own for the protection 
of monuments and sites of historical importance. A village to village 
search is also to be undertaken for finding objects of historical interest 
that yet lie unknown or unsurveyed. 

The Temple Survey Project inaugurated two years ago reported 
considerable progress in the systematic and comprehensive study of 
the architecture of ancient temples. The work on temples of Madhya 
Pradesh, belonging to c. 9th-12th centuries has already been completed, 
and so also on the Pallava temples of South India built during the 
7th-9th centuries. Some cave temples in the districts of Nellore, 
Krishna and Guntur, which had been included under the Pallava 
group in earlier reports, have now been found to be non-Pallava 
in origin, style and epigraphical contents. 


INDIAN EXHIBITION IN CHINA 
It is gratifying to note that the Indian Exhibition in Peking, 
the opening of which was attended by Dr. S. Radhakrishnan and 
many Chinese dignitaries including Premier Chou En-lai, had a great 
success. The exhibition was visited by large crowds. 


THE ANCIENT AND THE MODERN 
Speaking in London, Dr. K. M. Panikkar, Indian Ambassadar 
in Paris, referred to the many changes brought about in the Asian 
outlook by its contact with the modern West, some of which have 
given rise to conflicts of ideas in the Asian mind, but which are 
the starting point of a new culture and economic progress in Asia 
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based on the Doctrine of Change. Dr. Panikkar cited the doctrine 
of equality and said that it was in conflict with many doctrines 
that India had inherited. An aspect of the conflict of ideas, he 
said, was between those who said the future of India lay in the old-time 
villages and those who said it lay in modern industry—“You 
cannot build up a stable modern society on villages. The era of the 
villages ceases to exist as soon as the internal combustion engine 
comes into existence”. He said that the leadership of India had been 
definitely committed to the doctrine of modernisation. He also 
deplored the tendency to rest on the glories of the past, for only 
a decadant nation would do that, 


INTERNAL COMBUSTION ENGINES 

A method of utilising alcohol as fuel for diesel engines evolved 
and patented by the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, was 
demonstrated at the Internal Combustion Engineering Department of 
the Institute. The method which consisted of carburetting alcohol 
into a diesel engine and injecting diesel oil in the normal way, indicated 
that as much as 80 per cent of the diesel oil could be replaced by 
alcohol. It was explained that the use of alcohol in diesel engines 
reduced smoke in exhaust, increased the overload capacity and 
improved the thermal efficiency of the engine, in addition to effecting 
economy in the fuel cost. 


ICCR News 

A group of senior students of the University of the Philippines. 
led by an officer of the Government of the Philippines were on a 
Goodwill visit to India as the guests of the Council. The Delegation 
undertook an extensive tour of the country with the idea of studying 
India and her culture in its varied aspects, 

The Council has decided to open in Calcutta an International 
House for students, for which a six-storeyed house in Park Street, 
Calcutta, has been acquired. The House with a capacity to 
accommodate 50 scholars is expected to function from April 1958. 

Lectures were delivered under the auspices of the Persian Language 
and Culture Section of the Council by Maulana Mohammad Faraqi, 
M.P. who spoke on “Mirza Mozhar Jan-i-Janan of Delhi’, and by Dr. 
Manohar Sahay, Lecturer, Punjab University Camp College, whose 
subject was “Indo Iranian Philology”. ‘The lectures were well attended. 
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Sets of books on India were presented to scholars from all over 
the world who- participated in the Unesco Symposium on Buddhism 
held in Delhi, and to educational institutions and libraries in China, 
Indonesia, Pakistan and Viet-Nam, 

Gifts of books have been received from the Information Service 
of India, Tehran ; the Chinese Embassy in Delhi ; Iranian National 
Commission for Unesco, Tehran; and the Publications Division, 
Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, Government of India. 
These books have been added to the Council Library. 

The Council has decided to publish a Persian version of “The 
Bhagavad-Gita.” : 

The Council is sponsoring an Exhibition of Mongolian photo- 
graphs in the first week of January 1958 in co-operation with the 
Ministry of Education and Scientific Research. 

Dr. Manomohan Ghosh has been deputed by the Council to act 
as Professor of Sanskrit at the University of Cambodia. 

Prof. D. D. Kapur who was teaching in a College in Amristar has 
been apointed as Assistant Secretary in the Council. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Towards the Unification of the Faiths, by Dr. George Perrigo Conger, 
pub. 1957 by the University of Calcutta, price Rs. 6. 

This is a collection of lectures delivered at the Calcutta University 
by Dr. Conger who is Professor Emeritus of Philosophy at the 
University of Minnesota (U.S.A.). The author develops the thesis 
that contemporary sciences are changing and are bound to go on 
changing the philosophies of both the East and the West, and that 
the philosophies are bound to change the traditional religions at an 
ever-increasing rate. From this point of view Professor Conger 
undertakes a re-examination of six fundamental problems at issue 
between Eastern and Western philosophies, viz. Intellect and Intuition, 
Monism and Monotheism, Matter and Spirit, Avatars and Prophets, 
Faith and Works, and This World and Another World. A concluding 
lecture presents, as a result of the foregoing ones, new grounds for 
increasing understanding and fellowship among members of the great 
faiths. 

The lectures are highly instructive, highly discerning in penetration 
and thought-provoking. Students of philosophy and human thought 
will find in them much for deep reflection. If Philosophy retains 
its importance in the world of modern sciences, this book will help 
the reader to evaluate the current philosophies and to formulate a 
new philosophy for the new age. 


The Yogacarabhumi of Acarya Asanga, Part I, edited by Vidhusekhara 
Bhattacharya, pub. 1957 by the University of Calcutta, price Rs. 10. 

The celebrated teacher Asanga of the 5th century was one of 
the most prominent figures in the history of Buddhism and specially 
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of the Yogacara School, and the present text was his principal 
work which is still studied widely in China where it is attributed 
to Maitreyanatha. The text is also sometimes called Saptadasabhimi- 
Sastra because of the seventeen bhiimis or stages of the mind that are 
principally dealt with in it. It was translated into Chinese by the 
famous Hiuen Tsang of the 7th century, and into Tibetan by 
Prajnavarman, Surendrabodhi and Jinamitra. 

In the present work, the Sanskrit text found in Tibet by Pandit 
Rahula Sankrityayana, has been compared with the translation as 
incorporated in the Narthang edition of the Tibetan Xylograph. 
We congratulate the learned author for his painstaking labour in 
bringing out this study, in spite of his advanced age. 


Ahimsa in Sino-Indian Culture ; 
An Appeal to Conscience and Sino-Indian Relationship ; 

Ways to Peace ; 

The History of the Chinese Language and Literature ; 

Awakening of Consciousness ; 

These five pamphlets are by Prof. ‘Tan Yun-Shan, Director of the 
Sino-Indian Cultural Society of India, Santiniketan. The titles show 
the subject-matters. The pamphlet are written in simple language 
and provide interesting reading. We hope they will benefit many 
readers. 


Nandikesvara’s Abhinayadarpanam, second ed. (revised), by Dr. Manomohan 
Ghosh, pub. 1957 by Firma K. L. Mukhopadhyaya, Calcutta, 
price Rs. 10. 
This is an English translation together with notes and a critical 
edition of the text of a Sanskrit manual of gestures and postures 
used in Hindu dance and drama. This text was first brought to the 
notice of English readers by the Mirror of Gesture edited by 
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Coomaraswamy and Duggirala in 1917, and an improved version 
of the text was brought out by the present author in 1934, 
Coomaraswamy too brought out a revised edition of his work in 1936, 
in which he made use of the edition published by Dr. Ghosh. The 
principal text which gives a clear and comprehensive picture of the 
ancient Indian stage is the Nétyasastra of course, but yet, for the 
study of the history of development of the ancient Indian 
theatrical art, the Nétyasastra, in spite of all its importance, is not 
quite sufficient by itself. The present text which deals exclusively 
with gestures, does so in a manner somewhat different from the 
Natyasastra, It appears that the text used by Coomaraswamy for 
his Mirror of Gesture is not quite the same as the genuine text of 
the Abhinayadarpana, though the former has absorbed the major 
part of the latter with the addition of occasional quotations from 
other works of the same class. An important feature of the text 
is its treatment of items like postures and movements etc dependent 
on the feet, but this aspect is omitted by the text used “by 
Coomaraswamy, although it is very necessary for a complete 
understanding of Hindu histrionics. As the ancient Indian drama 
is acquiring new importance for modern students and exponents of 
‘ the art, we hope this revised second edition of Dr. Ghosh’s work will 
be of much interest and usefulness to them. The book has a number 
of illustrations of gestures etc. 


Biography of Kunwar Singh and Amar Singh, by Dr. K. K. Datta, pub. 
1957 by K. P. Jayaswal Research Institute, Patna, price Rs. 6. 

This is a historical study by an experienced scholar of the life 
and activities of two brothers who led the revolt in Bihar during the 
Mutiny of 1857, based on original documents in the keeping of 
various Records offices of the Goverment. The principal hero, Kunwar 
Singh was a local chief and already an old man when he joined the 
revolt, but he showed exemplary energy in fighting, organising and 
leading, and died on the battle-field. He was held in high esteem by 
the people. He fought against the British government but did not soil his 
hands by killing any non-combatant European or Indian Christian, a 
number of whom he kept in safety although they were in his power. 
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A man of generous disposition, he made large charities to individuals 
and public institutions. People in different corners of his native 
district of Shahabad and in other parts of Bihar recall his heroic 
fight with the British through numerous songs and tales, 


Chaulukyas of Gujarat, by Dr. Asoke Kumar Majumdar, pub. 1956 by 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay, price Rs. 30. 

This is a survey of the history and culture of Gujarat from the 
middle of the 10th to the end of the 13th century. The history of 
the Chaulukyas was first chronicled by the great Hemacandra of the 
12th century, whose lead was followed by a number of other well- 
known authors of the olden times. In modern times A. K. Forbes 
was the first historian to make use of the old chronicles, followed by 
Georg Biihler, Indraji and H.C. Roy. Inthe present work the author 
has reviewed critically the works of his predecessors and has also made 
use of fresh information found in chronicles and inscriptions recently 
discovered. The most valuable contribution made by him is the social 
and cultural history of the period that did not receive adequate 
attention from previous writers. The chapters on administrative and 
revenue systems, economic life, religious life, festivals and sects, social 
life, art and architecture are full of interesting information that 
would be of great usefulness to students of contemporary history. 


Asien, by Walter Leifer, pub. 1957 by Marienburg Verlag, Wiirzburg ; 
Indian, Pakistan, Ceylon, by Walter Leifer, pub. by Verlag ‘Volk 
und Heimat”, Miinchen. 

These two books, of which the second is illustrated, give a 
review and an account of the ideological, religious, social, political and 
economic forces at work in the new Orient. The student of modern 
Asian history as well as the casual tourist will derive a good deal of 
information from these two books regarding not only the surface 
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features of the countries but also the inner forces in operation and 
evolution. The author has written his accounts as an impartial 
and unbiassed observer. 


Historical Atlas of the Muslim Peoples, pub. 1957 by Djambatam, 
Amsterdam, price appr. 52s. 

The cultural and political developments in the Muslim world of 
today are significant. Islam is one of the great vital forces in the 
contemporary world, being a driving formative factor in the lives of 
millions of people spread across the face of Africa and Asia, who have 
so vigorously entered upon a new phase in their history. Within the 
compact range of 56 maps, all excellently printed, this Atlas depicts 
clearly and concisely the expansion of Islam outwards from the 
Arabian Peninsula, and outlines the rise, florescence and decline 
of the various Muslim states and dynasties over a territory stretching 
from Spain to China. Maps have also been devoted to trade products 
and trade routes, both in the heartland of Islam and in the basins 
of the Indian Ocean and the Mediterranean Sea. The Atlas is in fact 
a pictorial survey of the history of Islam in time and space. It is 
printed in six halftone colours on fine quality offset paper. 


‘Bande Mataram’ and Indian Nationalism, by Prof. Haridas Mukherjee 
and Prof. Uma Mukherjee, pub. 1957 by Firma K. L. Mukhopadhyay, 
Calcutta, price Rs. 2.50. 

This is a study in the ideas of India’s First Freedom Movement 
based on the editorial articles that appeared in the famous daily 
“Bande Mataram” during 1906-08, written by Sri Aurobindo and 
Bepin Chandra Pal, the two leaders of the revolutionary thought of the 
day, who adopted the nationalistic slogan “Salutation to the Mother 
(land)? as the name of their English Journal that was to serve as the 
organ of revolutionary nationalism. During its brief life this Journal 
played an important role in the history of the Freedom Movement 
of India. No student interested in that brilliant epoch in the 
country’s history can afford to afford to ignore the message that the 
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Journal brought to the county. The editorial articles reproduced here 
after painstaking recovery will doubtless help to revive the 
memories of those glorious times and the great heroes who made 
them memorable. 


Indiens lautlose Revolution, by J. M. Hunck, pub. 1957 by Verlag 
Handelsblatt, Duesseldorf. 

This book gives a very useful and informative account of 
economic developments in India which the author calls “silent 
revolution”. After tracing the tremendous economic changes in 
the country the book describes the leading features of Indo- 
German economic relations. Today there is a lot of economic 
co-operation between the two countries, but the author wants 
more in order to strengthen India’s “silent revolution”. He is 
very optimistic about India’s future, for he has understood its 
modern set-up and _ objectives. The author is an economic 
expert attached to the well-known West German economic review 
“Handelsblatt” of Duesseldorf and has written his account from 
personal observations on the spot during a journey to India. He 
advocates clearly and frankly that the so-called developed countries 
should give credits and loans to India and that the bankers should 
explore all the prospects and possibilities. He mentions all the 
agreements between India and the German partner, both on 
governmental and private bases. The Tata-Mercedes-Benz, the 
Demag-Rourkela and the Kandla harbour undertaking are good 
examples of fruitful Indo-German economic relations. The author 
stresses that it is very necessary for the economic experts of his 
country to study the situation in India not as an academic subject, 
but in all its bearings, especially social and economic. He refers 
to the literary gifts the German Indologists made in the past to India 
but in a more technically developed world modern Germany 
should make new gifts now in order to create a situation which 
would unite once more Indian and German interests, 

The preface written by F.H. Heller, President of the Indo- 
German Chamber of Commerce, reveals the same spirit of optimism 
and understanding. 

Walter Leifer 
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Whither North Africa, by Nicola A, Ziadeh, pub. 1957 by the Institute 
of Islamic Studies, Muslim University, Aligarh. 

North Africa, i.e. Morocco, Algeria and Tunisia which are ruled 
by the French, has caused a great deal of interest and restlessness 
in various parts of the world during recent years, and a number of 
books have been written explaining the causes of and analysing the 
situation, and suggesting solutions for the problems of that area. 
In the present work Mr, Ziadeh of the Department of History at 
the American University of Beirut (Lebanon) makes another attempt 
towards an understanding of the issues in North Africa, and holds 
that the people of North Africa did not altogether acquiesce in the 
French occupation of their countries. The French used the lands 
entirely in their own selfish interests, neglecting in many cases even 
the basic needs of the local population. The little France tried to 
give the North Africans in the way of education and culture was 
handed in such a way as created in the hearts of the North Africans 
some aversion to it. French rule tried strongly to suppress two of 
the strongest sentiments felt by the local population, viz. a strong 
belief in Islam and its values and the conviction that Arabo-Islamic 
culture is important. Tracing the history of the nationalist movement 
in these countries, the author finds that the Arab League and the 
United Nations have provided the local leaders with two platforms 
for making their cause better known. They consider past treaties etc 
as illegal and want full independence. 


Till we meet, by Mikhail Naimy, pub. 1957 by the Ind. Institute of 
World Culture, Bangalore, price Rs. 7.50, 

This book is a collection of short stories. The author is a 
native of Lebanon and an eminent writer of the Arabic-speaking 
world, He has published many books in Arabic, and writes fluently 
in English and French as well. He shows strikingly original modes 
of thought and expression. Dealing with life, our own and our 
neighbours’, he reveals depths of phychological experience. The stories 
are interesting and touching. 
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PERIODICALS 


The Journal of the Bihar Research Society, Patna, Buddha Jayanti Special 
Issue 1956, Vol. 1, price Rs. 10. 

This special issue contains twenty-six articles on various aspects 
of Buddhist philosophy, literature and art, written by different writers, 
some of whom are well-known. There are also a number of 
illustrations. We congratulate the Bihar Research Society for bringing 
out this special number of their Journal on the occasion of the 
2500th anniversary of the birth of Lord Buddha whose missionary 
labours began in and covered the entire state of Bihar. 


Visvabharati News, Silver Jubilee No., 1957, pub. by the Visvabharati, 
Santiniketan, price Rs. 3.75 ordinary, Rs. 5.25 de-luxe. 

With the growth of the Visvabharati it was felt necessary to 
start this small Journal, first as a news sheet in 1932, to acquaint 
its readers with the activities of the various Departments of the 
Visvabharati, that had grown up. The journal had the privilege of 
publishing many writings of Tagore and drawings by the eminent 
artist Nandalal Bose. We are happy that it has now celebrated 
the 25th anniversary of its brith by this publication containing a 
number of interesting articles and illustrations, 


The Historical Annual, No. 3, pub. 1957 by the University of Malaya 
Historical Society, Singapore. 

This Journal, published annually, contains articles from students 
and members of the staff of the History Dept. of the University of 
Malaya as well as accounts of the activities of the Historical Society. In 
the present number figure prominently accounts of the Goodwill 
and Study Tour of India and Ceylon undertaken by the members 
of the Historical Society. We wish this Journal continued and regular 
publication. 
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Bulletin of the Institute of Islamic Studies, No. 1, pub. 1957 by the 
Institute of Islamic Studies, Muslim University, Aligarh, price Rs. 3.50. 

We welcome the first number of this new Journal, to be 
published annually. It contains papers read from time to time at 
the Institute which desires to promote the study of Islamic culture and 
civilisation and to contribute to the understanding of political, economic, 
social and cultural trends in the Arab world, Iran and Turkey. 


Soviet Film, Nos. 1 and 3 of 1957, pub. by the All-Union Film 
Corporation ‘‘Sovexport film,” Moscow. 
This new illustrated magazine will be of use to those who are 


interested in the cinematographic art. 


Printed by Kalidas Munshi, at the Pooran Press, 21 Balaram Ghosh Street, Calcutta 4, 
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1.C.C.R. PUBLICATIONS 


THAQAFAT’UL-HIND. 


A Quarterly Journal in Arabic. Edited by Maulana 
A. R. Malihabadi. Price Rs. 2 per Copy. 


BUDDHIST REMAINS IN INDIA 


Edited by Dr. A. C. Sen. Contains contributions by 
eminent historians and archaeologists. With a Route 
Guide and 5 Maps. 142 pages. Profusely illustrated. 

Price Rs. 3.25. 


THE SAKUNTALA OF KALIDASA 


Translated into Persian by Dr. Hadi Hasan. Price Rs. 3.50. 


MAJNUWAE MAQALAT 


A collection of articles in Persian written by Dr. Hadi 
Hasan. Price Rs. 16. 


~UNIVERSITAS 


A German Review of the Arts and 
Sciences. Quarterly English Language 
Edition 
CONTENTS of Vol. 1, No. 3/57 : 
Dr. Richard Benz, Heidelberg 
Beethoven’s Message to the World 
Prof. Karl Jaspers, Basle 
The Task of Philosophy Today 
Prof. Leopold von Wiese, Cologne 
The Ruling Classes in Society 
Dr. Rudolf Stahl, Vienna 
Power Supply, Today and Tomorrow 
Prof. Helmut Thielicke, Hamburg 
Religion in the Age of Anxiety 
Prof, Otto Hahn, Nobel prize winner, 
Gottingen 
Cobalt 60 j 
Prof. Hellmut Brunner, Tubingen 
The New Aspect of Ancient Egypt 
Dr. Eugen Sanger, Stuttgart 
The Future of Space Flight 
Prof. Carl Riebeling, Hamburg 
The Chemical Composition of the 
Human Brain 
Prof. Max Born, Nobel prize winner, 
Bad Pyrmont 
Physics and Metaphysics 
Reports News-— The Authors of this 
Issue 
UNIVERSITAS~ appears quarterly. 
Each issue contains 9—12 articles (112 
pages). Annual subscription DM 16,80, 
£ 1.8.7, $ 4.00, Rs. 19.0.0 excluding 
postage. Single copy £ 0.7.10, $ 1.10, 
Rs. 5.25 excluding postage. 
UNIVERSITAS can be obtained from 
all booksellers. 
Published by : 
WISSENSCHAFTLICHE 
VERLAGSGESELLSCHAFT MBH., 
P.O. Box 40 - Stuttgart 1, Germany 


THE INDIAN JOURNAL OF 
SOCIAL WORK 


A quarterly devoted to the promotion of 
professional social work, scientific inter- 
pretation of social problems and advance- 
ment of social research. 


Editor : Prof. A. R. Wadia, M.P. 


Published in June, September, December 
and March 


Subscription Rates :— 


Annual Single 
subscription copy 


India, Pakistan, 
Burma & Ceylon .,. Rs. 10.00 Rs. 2.50 


United States of 
America $ 400 $ 1.00 


Othea Foreign 
Countries Rs. 11.00 Rs. 3.00 


THE POORAN PRESS 


Estd. 1884 


Printers of the Journal 


‘The Indo-Asian Culture” 


Undertakes 


Machine and Hand composed Jobs 
in English, Pali, Sanskrit and Bengali 


of 


Books, Journals, Art Reproductions 
in single and multi Colour 


21 Balaram Ghosh Street, 
CALCUTTA 
Cable address “PORANPRES”, Calcutta 


Telephone : 55-1184 


, 
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BOOKS 


A SURVEY OF 
BUDDHISM 


Bhikshu Sangharakshita 


A clear and accurate declaration 
of Buddhist doctrines—philosophical, 


historial and ethical. 
Rs. 15. 


“TILL WE MEET-” 
Mikhail Naimy 


These stories in the author’s usual 
charming style will help beguile the 
time till we meet him. 


Rs. 7.50 


EXISTENTIALISM 
K. Guru Dutt 


It shows the germs of modern 
Existentialism contained in ancient 
Indian Philosophy. 

Rs. 2.50 


EQUITIES 
Lila Ray 


Reflective essays on current Indian 
tupics, with a Gandhian background. 
Rs, 3. 


TALES OF A GRAND- 
FATHER FROM ASSAM 


Lakshminath Bezbaroa 


Translated into English from the 
Assamese by his daughter. 36 delight- 
ful tales of ancient folklore. 

Rs. 5.75 


PERSONALITY 


Sita Ram Jayaswal 


The modern Western views on the 
intriguing and those of ancient 
Oriental psychology are contrasted. 

Rs. 3. 


MAGAZINES 


THE ARYAN PATH 


Ed. Sophia Wadia 
An International Cultural monthly of 
48 pages in its XXVIIIth year. 
Annual Subscription Rs. 6. 


NOTES AND NEWS| 


A resume of the cultural trends of 
the world as epitomized in the Indian 
Institute of World Culture’s activities. 

Annual subscription Rs, 1.50 


On request a complete catalogue and sample copies of the magazines will be sent. 


_THE INDIAN INSTITUTE OF WORLD CULTURE 


Bangalore 4 
India 


62 Queen’s Gardens 
London W. 2. 
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TRIVENI 
(Published Quarterly) 


JOURNAL OF INDIAN RENAISSANCE 


Editor : K. Ramakotiswara Rau 
(Founded in 1928) 


The Journal is published on the 15th of April, July, 
October and January, a new volume beginning in April 
every year. Subscriptions may commence from any 
number, but no enlistments are made for less than a year. 


ANNUAL India Rs. 6 
Foreign 12 sh or 2 Dollars. 


Further particulars can be had from : 
TRIVENI PUBLISHERS, 


MASULIPATAM 
(Andhra Pradesh, India) 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION & PSYCHOLOGY 


A Quarterly issued in April, July, October & January 
Editorial Board : T. K. N. Menon ; M. S. Patel ; D. M. Desai 


CONTRIBUTIONS: (1) MSS. to be published in this Journal should be as far 
as possible type-written, on one side of the paper only and sent to the Editor, 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION & PSYCHOLOGY, Faculty of Education & 
Psychology, Baroda, fifteen days before the Ist of each month of issue. (2) No 
MSS. are returened, (3) The Editor is not responsible for the views held by 
any writer in the Journal. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES Annual Single 
Inland Rs. 6 (Post free) Rs. 1.75 
Foreign 10 shillings (or equivalent) - 3 shillings, 
» $ 1.75 50 cents, 


Subscription is always payable in advance, All orders should be accompanied 
by the necessary remittance. 


ADVERTISEMENTS: All advertising matter should be sent so as to reach this 
office fifteen days before the Ist of each month of issue. Rates and space can be 
had on application. All books and publications for review and other business 
communications should be forwarded to the Editor, JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
& PSYCHOLOGY, Teaehers’ College, Baroda. (All Rights reserved) 


THE INDIAN COUNCIL FOR 
CULTURAL RELATIONS 


President 
MaAvuLana ABUL KaALAmM AzaApD 


The objects of the Indian Council, as laid down in its 
Constitution, are to establish, revive and strengthen cultural 
relations between India and other countries by means of : 


(i) Promoting a wider knowledge and appreciation 
of their language, literature and art ; 
(ii) Establishing close contacts between the universities 
and cultural institutions ; 
(tii) Adopting all other measures to promote cultural 
relations. 


The Indian Council has different Sections representing 
different regions to facilitate work. It has begun with two 
sections which are concerned with the countries of (i) Western 
Asia, Egypt and Turkey, and (ii) South-East and East Asia. 


Sub-sections in respects of each country may also be 
established. 


The Indian Council consists of members representing 
each Indian university, each of the countries constituting the 
regional Sections, all important cultural organisations and 
educational institutions in India, etc. 


' The universities, cultural organisations and educational 
institutions may set up Local Councils in various parts of 
India by enlisting local members to promote the objects of 
the Indian Council. 
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